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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, Second Edition, embodies a new 
approach based upon completely fresh and vitally important subject matter. 
The topics are presented in such a way that the business letter is made the 
entering theme through which to capture the interest and the imagination of 
the student. When this interest has been fired, judicious amounts of review in 
basic grammar, sentence construction, paragraph development, and other 
language fundamentals are introduced. 


The text is divided into two major divisions: Division I, Fundamentals of Business 
Writing, and Division II, The Most Important Types of Business Letters. Each 
part is divided into units, and each unit is divided into sec- 
tions for convenience in teaching and in making assignments. 


The old, orthodox method of discussing grammar has been 
discarded. Instead of treating grammar as an isolated sub- 
ject, the author has woven grammar into letter-writing as- 
signmenis. For instance, grammar is forcefully presented 
under such captivating titles as ‘Nouns in Business,’’ and 
“Verbs in Business: Their Vital Force.” 
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20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition 
By D. D. Lessenberry 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is not only the 


most popular typing book that has ever been 








published, but it is constantly increasing in 
popularity. Nearly all the states that have uni- 
form adoptions have ‘selected this book. A great majority of the high schools, 
large and small, have adopted this book. In fact, there are now more than 


13,000 high schools using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, every precious minute 


counts for the highest possible speed and the best possible control. The record 
of popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is based upon its classroom 


performance. 


Several definite, new techniques have been introduced to increase speed and 
control. For instance, the calling-the-throw device is interesting and effective 
for developing both speed and control. Selected-goal typing is a similar device. 
Sustained typing, repetitive practice, progression typing, and many others are 


techniques that will help you get more speed and better control in shorter time. 
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The United Business Education Association 


August 1, 1946, marked a new milestone in business education. For many 
years business teachers have been looking forward to the time when we would 
have an organization with adequate facilities to deal with the day-to-day teach- 
ing problems facing secondary teachers, teacher-training institutions, and 
administrative personnel. That has been accomplished with the amalgamation 
of the N. E. A. Department of Business Education and the National Council for 
Business Education under the name of The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The national executive committee of The United Business Education As- 
sociation will be known as The National Council for Business Education and will 
be elected by the members directly (by districts) by mail ballots. 

Among the activities that are planned are: the continuation of The Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, the publication of a new monthly magazine for 
business teachers to be owned and published by The United Business Education 
Association, the development of better national students’ typewriting and 
clerical ability tests, the promotion of a national organization of business 
education clubs for prospective store and office workers, the establishment of 
co-ordinating committees to work with various other national groups to pro- 
mote better understandings of business and education. 

The National Education Association has recognized that the business 
teachers of this country are an important group and have generously provided 
funds, office space, and facilities to get our organization under way. This has 
made it possible for us to have a full-time executive secretary, Hollis Guy, 
formerly president of the N. E. A. Department of Business Education. Mr. Guy 
will devote his full time to the work of the association and its publications. 


The business teachers are now able to take their place along with other 
national teacher organizations as a powerful influence for better education in 
America. Every business teacher, regardless of his other local, state, regional, or 
national affiliations, should decide at once to send in his membership for the 
support of this important undertaking. 

Among the important reasons why you want to belong to The United Busi- 
ness Education Association are: you will want to have a part in planning for 
this national organization; you will want to receive each month a magazine 
that deals with your particular field in each issue; you will want to have a part 
in electing the National Council for Business Education; you will want your 
students to take part in the national clerical ability and typewriting tests; you 
will want to be a part of the plans that have been developed for bringing the 
International Society for Business Education to America in 1949; you will want 
to help the new organization become independent of subsidy from the parent 
organization, for we are a large enough group to become the most important 


national teachers group. 


Hamden L. Forkner, president of The 

United Business Education Association; 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 
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Adjustments for Accrued and Deferred Items 


by 


Luther H. Lyon 


San Francisco Junior College 
San Francisco, California 


First-year accounting students invariably 
experience difficulty in mastering the entries 
for accrued and deferred items. For one 
thing, they fail to visualize what it is they 
wish to accomplish; and, instead of making 
entries to fit a particular situation, they at- 
tempt to remember how an entry appeared 
in the textbook. Secondly, most writers of 
textbooks attempt to simplify the problem 
by breaking it down into two parts, treated 
in separate chapters. One widely-used text- 
book, for example, teaches the student to 
charge or credit current expense or income 
accounts, with no hint that any other 
method is possible. Not until fifteen chapters 
later is the idea introduced that deferred 
expense and deferred income accounts may 
be charged or credited at the time of the 
expenditure or collection. 

Other authors reverse the order in which 
they introduce the two methods but continue 
to leave an appreciable gap before the stu- 
dent acquires a complete picture of the sub- 
ject. One author shirks his job by shrugging 
off the problem of reversing entries, after an 
inadequate discussion, with the unfortunate 
comment that “Reversing entries serve no 
useful purpose when the accounts 
properly kept.” 

My own experience as a teacher has been 
that students are less confused by a full 
presentation at one time than they are by a 
piecemeal presentation. 

First, | remind them that accounts are 
similar to the squares on a checkerboard in 
that we can move amounts back and forth 
by journal entries. I then explain that 
certain expenditures ordinarily are con- 
sumed almost wholly within the current 
accounting period so that it is logical to 
charge them to an expense account, making 
any adjustment for residual values at the 
end of the accounting period. In other cases, 
there is knowledge at the time an expenditure 
is made that the greater part of the ex- 
penditure ordinarily will remain uncon- 
sumed at the end of the accounting period. 
In such cases, it is logical to set up the ex- 
penditure in an asset account and to write 
off the consumed value when adjustments 
are made. 

Stated differently, if you have a choice 


are 
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between carrying an inflated expense ac- 
count or an inflated asset account, logic dic- 
tates the selection of the method that more 
nearly shows the truth. Thus, if expenditures 
for office supplies usually average about 
$1,500 with a residual value of $100, then 
office supplies should be charged to an 
expense account. In the case of a three-year 
premium for insurance, the premium should 
be charged to an asset account. This makes 
sense to my students. 

To get across the idea that the two 
methods arrive at the same answer when 
adjustments have been made, I use the 
simple illustration of nine colored blocks, 
five red and four white. I assume that I 
want five red blocks at the left-hand side 
of my desk and four white ones at the 
right-hand side. How this result will be ob- 
tained depends upon where the nine blocks 
are piled. If the pile is at my left, I transfer 
the four white blocks. If the pile is at my 
right, I transfer the five red ones. Ad- 
mittedly, the illustration is silly, but it does 
get the point across that the type of adjust- 
ment to be made depends upon where an 
amount is located in the accounts. 

In any large organization, many so-called 
bookkeepers are merely clerks. They follow 
a day-by-day routine and often have little 
idea as to how their work enters into the ac- 
counting pattern. Let’s take the case of 
pay rolls, for example. Each payday, Bill 
Schmidt debits expense accounts. At the 
end of the accounting period, someone else 
makes an adjusting entry debiting expense 
accounts and setting up an accrued liability 
account. If no reversing entry is made, at 
the time of the next pay roll the routine 
that Bill Schmidt has been following is upset. 
The whole pay-roll account is not debited to 
expense. A part of it must be debited to the 
accrued liability account. Bill forgets or 
becomes confused and someone has _ to 
straighten the accounts by making a cor- 
recting entry that takes more time to pre- 
pare than would a reversing entry. 

Even in small organizations, reversing 
entries have a definite place, once they are 
understood. Quite recently a bookkeeper 
who had never used reversing entries be- 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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Retailing as a Career 


L. S. Bitner 
Vice-President and Store Manager 
William Filene’s Sons Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A speech given before Boston parents to aid in recruiting enrollment 
of students in the co-operative program of the public schools. 


I’m a retailer and have been one for 
twenty-six years; it has been fun! I can 
think of no profession which could have 
furnished me with the varied interests and 
problems, the many opportunities for aiding 
youngsters to climb the business ladder, and 
the occasional headaches, too, which I have 
encountered in the retailing industry. Some- 
thing doing every minute seems to be our 
motto; and a business which combines some 
of the activities of a three-ring circus, a 
general store of the nineties as well as a 
modern hive of industry of 1946, a restau- 
rant, theatre ticket office, first aid, a truck- 
delivery service, detective bureau, news- 
paper and magazine production office, radio 
promotion bureau, accounting and financial 
service, theatrical production, public rela- 
tions counselors, and a college curriculum is 
certainly no place for one who loves mo- 
notony. 

If, after becoming acquainted with some 
or all the jobs I have just mentioned, you 
still crave action, you might supervise the 
production of light, heat, power, and even a 
large laundry; the work of painters, carpen- 
ters, engineers, firemen, architects, elevator 
repairmen, matrons, porters, markers, re- 
ceivers, and cashiers (and please note that I 
have not even mentioned salespeople or 
buyers and assistants, merchandise clerks 
or refund clerks or stockpeople). There are 
about 700 different jobs in Filene’s, which 
means that you need not necessarily be 
right when someone tells you that John 
Smith’s girl, Mary, has a job in Filene’s and 
you immediately conclude that she is selling 
greeting cards. There are 3,600 people work- 
ing at 700 different jobs and operating a 
business which spends about $12,000,000 a 
year, just to take care of its pay roll, taxes, 
rent, and the thousands of other expenses 
incident to running a modern store. After 
all, it only costs five times as much to run the 
city of Boston as it does to keep the Filene 
doors open, and about half as much to pay 
all the bills of the town of Brookline. I im- 
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agine that is something of a surprise to most 
of you. 

RETAILING AS A CAREER. I have been asked 
to talk to you tonight about retailing as a 
vareer, particularly for young people just 
beginning. Parents are much more likely to 
take a long-range, over-all view of the choice 
of a career, while the boys and girls can be 
expected to have one or two questions pre- 
eminent in their minds—the first of which is 
likely to be “How much money will I get?” 
and the second, ““What hours will I have to 
work?” and the third, ‘““What are my chances 
for promotion and increased pay?” All of 
these are good questions. I maintain there 
is nothing wrong in that attitude. There is 
every reason why youngsters should be in- 
tensely interested in what to him or her are 
the attractive or unattractive features of the 
new job. It is also natural to expect parents 
to think more of the future than of the im- 
mediate advantages of a beginning wage. 

Besides the necessity for earning a speci- 
fied amount of money each week (if such a 
necessity exists for a contribution to the 
home budget, let us say), the beginner 
should also try to get a confirmed answer to 
three different and perhaps more important 
questions; first, “Will I be happy?” second, 
“Will the position satisfy my ambition and 
utilize what ability I possess?” and third, 
“Will my job be secure?” Happiness on the 
job is the result of favorable working condi- 
tions and working relations. Working con- 
ditions include, of course, hours of work, 
proper surroundings, heat, light, and other 
comfortable physical conditions. The per- 
son’s working relations do not refer to her 
next of kin but instead to the people with 
whom she works and who will have a great 
deal to do with making her job either some- 
thing she is crazy about or, perhaps, some- 
thing she hates. Her job should also satisfy 
her ambition. I presume that she has some 
ambition or else she would not want to go to 
work. But it should provide an opportunity 
for study, for developing natural béents into 
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worth-while skills, an opportunity for build- 
ing a future, an opportunity to build up a 
competence in time. Finally, no job is a good 
job which is likely to result in a layoff or 
even a discharge for lack of work. Stores 
stay open; they have to be open every busi- 
ness day in order to stay in business. That 
means “‘steady jobs.” Perhaps that is not a 
complete picture of what she is looking for 
in her career, but it will serve the purpose 
of our argument. 

To recapitulate, you want your daughter’s 
new job to give both an immediate return 
commensurate with similar jobs as well as 
long-range opportunities; you want her to 
work among pleasant people, under pleasant 
conditions; and you want her to see ahead of 
her a chance for growth and development 
which will be rewarded financially and in 
position. If that is the kind of a job you 
want for her, the kind of a job everybody 
wants—let us take up the case for retailing 
—the industry which employs 10 per cent of 
the wage earners in the United States—all 
the way from the little newspaper and candy 
store on the corner to the titanic machines 
for distributing merchandise which we call 
department stores. 

Retailing has not always been an occupa- 
tion which would hold up its head and offer 
proper inducements for young people just 
starting to work. Hours were long, pay was 
small, and frankly, the trade did not have 
much caste as a business. There used to be 
some hesitancy before admitting to being a 
“ribbon clerk” or a “hall room boy.” Things 
have changed, however, in the last thirty 
years, and we now find that the retail store 
offers congenial employment with good 
wages and a fully developed and long-range 
program of instruction to a degree which 
means pride of employment rather than re- 
luctance to admit being on a department 
store pay roll. If you think of retailing as a 
repetitive process of passing out pins or 
porch furniture day after day, it probably 
will not appeal to you; but if you view it as 
an opportunity for your child to participate 
in the distribution of wanted merchandise to 
an ever-widening clientele and as an exciting 
and ever-changing task which demands the 
use of new techniques, modern methods, in- 
ventive genius, and an ever-widening hori- 
zon, then you may see the modern occupation 
of retailing in a different and certainly more 
attractive light. Retailers supply the needs 
of the world in an atmosphere that is as 
competitive as any race or game or compe- 
tition in which you ever participated or 
which you enjoyed watching as a spectator. 
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Nowadays, retailing offers working condi- 
tions which employees appreciate, such as 
vacations with pay (both in summer and 
winter), holidays with pay, both health and 
life insurance, and a sizable discount on pur- 
chases made for employees’ own use or for 
gifts when paid for from employees’ earn- 
ings. Because of these working conditions, 
in addition to the security offered by this 
almost depression-proof occupation, retail- 
ing has attracted a high-grade group of 
young people, which, again, insures those 
satisfactory working relations that we men- 
tioned a moment ago. 

Your daughter will like the girl who works 
next to her, and she will like your daughter, 
too. Because of the multiplicity of jobs that 
these big businesses require, each large store 
has from 500 to 700 kinds of jobs, and 
whether she wants to sell, to buy, to sketch, 
to write copy, or to work as a stylist or in 
the accounting and credit departments, 
there is a place waiting for the young person 
with ability and ambition. Store personnel 
work also offers wide opportunity, as do 
many of the other nonselling positions that 
require almost two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of employees. Most people do not realize 
that for every salesperson we require two 
other people in nonselling occupations. 
About 10 per cent of store employees are 
executives. 

STORE ORGANIZATION. The usual method of 
conducting the operation of a store pre- 
scribes the division of the work into four 
pyramids, or divisions; the management 
division, which includes selling; the control 
division; the merchandise division; and the 
publicity division. I shall not go into all the 
details of these 700 jobs I have mentioned 
nor just where they fit into the organization 
chart of the large store, but let me say 
briefly that the management division in- 
cludes selection and training of personnel; 
all customer service; the actual maintenance 
and operation of the store; the receiving, 
marking, and wrapping of merchandise; 
cashiering and delivery; workrooms; build- 
ing maintenance; heat, light, and power; 
fire and merchandise protection; the pur- 
chase of supplies; and the constant remodel- 
ing of the store. 

The control division is, in effect, the store’s 
bookkeeper. It handles all the money; pays 
the bills; inventories the stock; makes a 
multitude of reports of every conceivable 
nature; and handles all tax, insurance, and 
financial matters. 

The merchandise division has the job of 
finding out what the customers want and 
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buying merchandise of the right style, fit, 
and price to satisfy those wants. 

The publicity division is the promotion 
department of the store. It creates adver- 
tising copy and art work; buys advertising 
in the newspapers, magazines, and on the 
radio networks; conducts direct-mail promo- 
tions; plans and executes window and in- 
terior displays; puts on fashion shows; and 
in general, does a publicity job both for the 
selling of merchandise and as a public rela- 
tions division. 

Surely, somewhere in those four divisions; 
surely in some one of the 700 jobs that you 
will find there, there is a job for your son or 
daughter, if they want one. What are their 
chances? I am sorry, but I cannot tell you 
because those chances depend entirely upon 
them—upon their ambitions, their willing- 
ness to work, their talent, and above all, 
their patience. Any answer that I might 
make would have to be general rather than 
specific. 

HOW SHALL YOU BEGIN? If your inquiries 
have led you to believe that retailing has 
something you'd like to have for your own 
family, and whether or not you have chosen 
Filene’s as the place for them to start, may 
I suggest that the best place for them to be- 
gin their training is here. Have them enroll 
in a salesmanship class. Let them do some 
actual store work as a part of the co-operative 
course. Then when they have completed 
their high school work, they will have a run- 
ning start to enter the race for the job they 
want and a much better chance to achieve 
success. Is it worth while? I'll say it is. I 
have just been going over the records of 
some of the co-operative graduates who 
came to Filene’s. One, I notice, after seven- 
teen years with us is now being paid about 
$6,000 a year. Another, after nine years, is 
receiving $4,300. Others are earning $55, 
$45, and $40 a week. The lowest amount 
which any of these graduates is being paid 
is $26 per week, and these are co-operative 
students who have recently been added to 
our regular employees. In what field of em- 
ployment can you find girls with only a high 
school diploma who are earning the amounts 
which these girls are earning? In the retail- 
ing field security of employment is practi- 
cally guaranteed because of the almost 
depression-proof character of the retail 
industry. 

Good jobs are not soft snaps, nor is there 
any royal road to success. Success in any 
occupation, in any profession, in any store 
requires intelligence, application, enthusi- 
asm, personality and patience. Has the 
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applicant a normal supply of these attributes? 
Then may be there is a job waiting for her. 
Maybe, I say, for her personality should be 
adapted to the job she can do best, and 
that 1s a decision that is worth a lot of time 
and thought and one that you have to help 
to make. 














Adjustments for Accrued and Deferred Items 
(Continued from page 100) 


cause they were “too much trouble” asked 
me to explain them to her because, she ad- 
mitted, in the pressure of daily recording she 
often forgot to split entries even though she 
had full charge of the books. Now that she 
understands reversing entries, she no longer 
considers them to be “too much trouble.” 

There is no mystery about reversing en- 
tries once they are understood. If temporary 
asset or liability accounts are opened by the 
adjusting entries, then reversing entries 
should be made to close these accounts when 
they have served their purpose. If temporary 
income or expense accounts are set up by 
the adjusting entries, no reversing entries are 
required because the income and expense 
accounts will be closed by the regular closing 
entries. 

If, for example, insurance premiums are 
debited to Prepaid Insurance, the adjusting 
entry to write off the consumed value would 
he: 

Dr. Insurance Expense 
(temporary account) 

Cr. Prepaid Insurance 
(regular account) 


As the expense account is the temporary 
account and will be closed by the regular 
closing entries, no reversing entry is required. 

If, however, insurance premiums were 
debited to Insurance Expense directly, the 
adjusting entry to set up the residual value 
would be: 


Dr. Prepaid Insurance 
(temporary account) 

Cr. Insurance Expense 
(regular account) 


As the asset account is a temporary ac- 
count in this illustration and will not be 
closed by the regular closing entries, a 
reversing entry should be made. 

The chart on page 101 has proved to be 
helpful in giving my students a better under- 
standing of a difficult subject because it 
presents, in summary, material that fre- 
quently is spread over many pages of the 


textbook. 
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Office Practice Class at Rocky Grove High School 


by 


Mary Weyand 
Rocky Grove High School 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 


The need for an office practice class at 
Rocky Grove had been recognized for at 
least two years when we decided to start a 
class. The advanced typewriting classes 
were being disturbed too frequently because 
of certain extra work that had to be done, 
either for the office, teachers, or, sometimes, 
outside work for organizations in the com- 
munity. The extra typing increased so 
greatly that there was hardly a day that at 
least one of the students was not doing this 
work. Of course, this meant that the stu- 
dents had to do their class assignments at 


Job number 
Date received ____ _ 
For whom____— 


Work to be done 


Date wanted 

Student’s name _ 
Checked by______ ean 
Date finished and delivered___ 


announced to the entire class that if any one 
of the seven went down in her work, the 
next highest student would take her place. 
The students consider it a great honor to be 
a member of the class. The seven members 
are doing especially accurate and neat work. 
The other students of the typing class are 
striving to do better work in order to become 
members of the office practice class. 

We considered a permanent record of all 
jobs necessary, so we made what we call a 
“job book.” Each sheet in this book con- 
tains the following information. 


_ _. Rem Ne. 


No. of copies 


Signature and remarks of persons receiving work 


some other time—perhaps crowd two lessons 
into one period, thereby, not doing justice 
to their class work. 

The problem grew until it was decided 
that something must be done. It was at this 
time that an office practice class was started 
at Rocky Grove High School. Many ques- 
tions arose with the beginning of the new 
class, but after much discussion among the 
principal, the supervising principal, and 
myself, decisions were reached. 

There happened to be seven exceptionally 
good typing students in the class, so we de- 
cided upon having the top seven as members 
of the office practice class. Of course, we 
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Each job is given a number as it is re- 
ceived. At the same time other information 
is recorded, together with the name of the 
student who is to do the work. When the 
job is completed, it is checked and signed by 
another member of the class. The work is 
then delivered and the remaining informa- 
tion is included. 

The seven members work either four or 
five hours a week at a specified time on office 
practice work. Each student uses one of 
these hours in the school office doing actual 
office work. 

The following rules were set up: 

(Concluded on page 119) 
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The Business Teacher and Economic Education 


H. G. Shields 


School of Business 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


What every business teacher needs to know 
is that he or she has a field of almost un- 
limited possibilities. The need for economic 
education in its widest sense is greater than 
ever before and business education is in a 
strategic and powerful position. 

All kinds of economic education are car- 
ried on in the world in which we live. Busi- 
ness institutions, advertising, the radio, the 
newspaper, department stores, and other 
merchandising establishments, trade asso- 
ciations, and many other agencies carry on 
economic education. Most of the out-of- 
school economic education is biased in one 
direction or another and necessarily has to 
be. The chain stores do not proclaim the 
merits of the independent merchant, nor 
do the producers of butter admit that oleo- 
margarine is a desirable substitute. The 
steel interests favor no tariff protection, and 
the watch business wants high tariffs. The 
whole point to this discussion is that busi- 
nesses in their public relations and in their 
carrying out various forms of economic edu- 
vation necessarily have to be biased. Therein 
lies the strength of the school. The school, 
which is between the conflicts of labor and 
management and the conflicts of one pro- 
ducing group and another, must be neutral. 
As conflicts, tensions, and competition 
among the various groups increase, the neu- 
trality and the unbiased position of the 
school becomes more precious. The world 
desperately needs, in the kind of situation 
in which we find ourselves, an objective and 
honest neutrality. The strength of the 
school’s program in economic education 
rests upon the degree to which teachers are 
genuinely unbiased. 

The significance of economic education 
and its relationship to the student some- 
times goes unrecognized by teachers. That 
it is an important element in the lives of 
individuals has often been mentioned and is 
probably widely known, but that economic 
education is an indispensable part of our 
free enterprise system escapes the notice of 
many of the workers in the field. If economic 
activity and the individual’s economic life 
were to be run by directives and orders from 
the national capital or the various state 
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capitals, economic education would not be 
especially important because individuals 
would not make decisions for themselves. 
In a totalitarian or fascist state economic 
education is not particularly important be- 
“ause individuals are assigned niches, and 
decisions are made for them and not by them. 
In the free enterprise system this is not true. 
The free enterprise system operates on the 
basis of the countless decisions of the indi- 
viduals who are a part of it. If those individ- 
ual decisions are made unwisely the system 
functions badly. If the decisions are made 
with intelligence and wisdom the system 
functions smoothly. The right to “make 
one’s own mistakes” is a necessary element 
in a free enterprise system. It should be 
clear that the role of economic education is 
to teach individuals that they have the right 
to make their own mistakes, but also that 
mistakes can be avoided if the individuals 
know all the facts and all the alternatives. 
The entire central problem rests around the 
individual and his right to make his own 
decisions. The role of economic education 
depends on making that decision an intelli- 
gent one. Furthermore this decision making 
process is not merely the purchasing of prod- 
ucts; it involves other important areas such 
as the choice of an occupation, the choice of 
a business, business procedures and_prac- 
tices, personal business decisions, and other 
phases of one’s economic life. 

Basic business education is essentially 
economic education. However, economic 
education goes on in the school in many 
directions other than formal courses in eco- 
nomics. History and the social sciences con- 
tain large elements of economic education, 
and the whole direction of the reconstruction 
of the social sciences has been to add various 
phases of the study of economies, even 
though such courses may not be given that 
particular label. Business teachers have too 
often, consciously or unconsciously, thought 
of basic business education as merely an 
adjunct to a vocational program in business 
rather than the very heart of business educa- 
tion itself. 

In contrast to basic business education, the 
social sciences are based upon various general 
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theories, developments, ideas, and concepts 
unknown to the student. One has only to 
interview students to get their reaction to 
the usual social science courses. Their own 
immediate economic practices and behavior 
patterns are not changed as a result of such 
courses. The basic business subjects are 
fundamentally the strongest possible form of 
social science, and therefore economic edu- 
cation, because they appeal to the selfish 
interests of the individual. The interest in 
money, in a job, and in economic security is 
a basic form of motivation that everybody 
has if we honestly admit the truth. High 
school students are no exception. The teach- 
ers of the basic business subjects have not 
utilized this deep interest that every indi- 
vidual has in economic security as effectively 
as they should. This form of motivation is 
inherent in the subject matter itself and it 
rests entirely with the teacher to utilize it. 
Certainly the basic business subjects as eco- 
nomic education should not follow the usual 
procedures and practices of academic courses. 
The teachers of the basic business subjects 
have only to utilize the natural motivations 
that already lie within the field. This does 
not mean that basic business education as 
economic education must necessarily be 
sugar coated. Students will learn difficult 
materials if they have a genuine motivation. 
Boys of junior high school age have often 
been known to work on radio problems 
which would perplex a college physics stu- 
dent simply because they were interested. 
Learning in economic education is not a 
matter of the difficulty of the concepts. It 
is a matter of the teacher’s using the moti- 
vations that are in the field. Everyone is 
interested in economic security and the first 
job of the teacher of economic education is 
to make the student see the relationship 
between this field of study and economic 
security. 


Basic business education in its role as 
economic education has, like the social sci- 
ences, too often been cluttered with verbiage. 
The teacher needs to see that there are cer- 
tain major ideas or basic generalizations 
which all students should achieve but not 
make them confused with too many facts. 
The difficulty with much teaching in the 
field of economic education is that facts are 
often taught as ends in themselves. From a 
teaching point of view it is not the facts of 
economic life that are important, it is what 
you do with them that counts. Certainly 


the teacher and the student must have many 
facts, for we cannot think in a vacuum. The 
important point to remember is that facts 
are not ends in themsleves; they are a media 
through which youngsters achieve basic 
generalizations or ideas. The facts change 
from time to time; the basic generalizations 
are relatively timeless. We also need to re- 
member to strive for a certain degree of per- 
manence in learning. The facts, so far as 
the student’s mind is concerned, may be shed 
like the leaves of a tree in due course of time. 
Successful teaching in economic education 
requires that there be certain residual learn- 
ing, that the framework remain after the 
leaves are gone. There are certain basic 
truths or generalizations in the field of eco- 
nomic education that are as relatively time- 
less as the principles of accounting. Some 
teachers recognize this general point of view, 
but the vast majority do not. 

We must constantly remember that facts 
are only means to an end, and the end in the 
case of economic education is the learning of 
certain basic generalizations. What are 
some characteristic generalizations? Cer- 
tainly it is not possible in this article to list 
all basic generalizations that might be de- 
sirable in a program of economic education. 
An excellent beginning is the list contained 
in the 1946 American Business Education 
Yearbook compiled by Professor Ray Price.' 
Certainly a program of economic education 
would be incomplete without basic generali- 
zations involving the nature of real income, 
a generalization that money is not wealth 
but a representative of wealth, and a gener- 
alization that in a free enterprise system 
price is our fundamental organizing device. 
These are only suggested generalizations, 
and there are many others which the teacher 
of economic education should certainly wish 
the student to achieve. 

As a summary point of view it is well for 
teachers of the basic business subjects to 
take a fresh viewpoint and fully realize that 
basic business education, whether for busi- 
ness students or for everybody, is funda- 
mentally the most realistic of all the social 
sciences since it is based on deep motivations 
within the learner; that its possibilities have 
been unrecognized and unrealized is all too 
evident. That the interest in basic business 
education or economic education has been 
as great as it has without recognition of its 
fundamental importance to the free enter- 

(Concluded on page 116) 


_ ‘Ray G, Price, “What is Basic Business Competency?” Appraising Business Education, The American Business Education 
Yearbook, Volume III, 1946. Published jointly by the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association and the National Business 


Teachers Association. Pp. 41-58. 
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What Accountants Think We Should Teach 


by 











Teachers of high school bookkeeping have 
frequently been criticized, with some justi- 
fication, for their failure to teach boys and 
girls the things that the businessman of the 
community feels they should know. The 
businessman says, among other things, that 
boys and girls cannot add; they cannot 
journalize; they do not know how to post; 
they have no idea as to how to figure or 
record pay rolls, pay-roll deductions, social 
security, unemployment and compensation 
deductions, and withholding taxes. The 
businessman is not entirely blameless for 
this existing condition because he, in the 
‘ past, has insisted on keeping his own set of 
books to suit his own individual needs and 
has kept his business affairs a secret. 

This situation is in the process of being 
transformed, and there is a trend towards 
more uniformity in the methods of recording 
business transactions. ‘This change, to a 
large extent, has been brought about by the 
increasing demands of the state and Federal 
governments on the businessman to keep 
adequate and systematic records for tax 
purposes. The small businessman, in order 
to free himself from unnecessary burdens, 
has often entrusted his entire bookkeeping 
and accounting procedure to a public ac- 
countant. The average public accountant 
is an expert in the field, and if anyone should 
know what business expects from the high 
school graduate, a public accountant should. 
With this thought in mind, I contacted 
twenty-five certified public accountants in 
Newark, from whom I received eighteen 
replies. 

The accountants were chosen primarily 
because they possessed the reputation for 
being leaders in their chosen profession. I 
personally know several of them, while the 
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William B. Ervin 
West Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


A survey of the opinions of public accountants. 


names of others were given to me by business- 
men who came from such walks of life as 
lawyers, butchers, proprietors or retail dry 
goods stores, delicatessen owners, and manu- 
facturers. 

The information was gathered by means 
of a questionnaire that was prepared so that 
nearly everyone could answer the material in 
three or four minutes by means of placing 
check marks in columns. A letter of expla- 
nation accompanied each questionnaire, so 
that there would be no cause for misunder- 
standing the purpose of the study. Four of 
the answers received were worded in such a 
way as to indicate that the writers wished to 
discuss the matter with me personally, and 
in these cases the questionnaire was fol- 
lowed up by an interview. The results are 
shown in the table on page 109. 

One of the accountants wrote the follow- 
ing letter, which he has given me permission 
to use. This letter reveals what a qualified 
businessman expects boys and girls to know, 
and it indicates what we as business teachers 
might do to render our teaching more effec- 
tive. It is as follows: 

It is encouraging to note your polling of account- 
ants for a practical opinion of what should be re- 
quired from high school students of bookkeeping. 
I have been impressed in the past with what I re- 
garded as fundamental knowledge lacking in the 
applicants for bookkeeping positions or in those with 
only high school training acting as bookkeepers. 

A primary need of the young bookkeeper is a 
sound training in bookkeeping practice. He (or she) 
should know the mechanics of double entry, thor- 
oughly, as it is applied in business, generally. He 
should recognize the relationship between original 
entry and final posting to accounts. He should under- 
stand the purposes of recording business history with 
a realization that periodic closing is a summation of 
recorded events. Thus, he should understand journal 
entries in simple debit and credit style or as dis- 
tributed in cash journals, check disbursement records, 
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invoice registers and other journals, and the posting 
of detail to general ledgers. He should know the re- 
lationship between subsidiary records of accounts 
and the effect of changes in these records on the 
general books of account. Knowledge of specific or 
peculiar items such as accounting for bonds, notes 
discounted, branch and consignment records, and 
costs can best be comprehended in actual practice 
and may often be too technical for absorption by one 


unacquainted with the commercial world and its 
practices. These specific fields need only general 
review. The same attitude should be adopted with 
accounting forms based on legal or statutory re- 
quirements, as these are subject to many frequent 
changes. 

A prime necessity of the young student is a thor- 
ough review of elementary mathematics as used in 
business. Students are weak in this respect. Machine 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 





Number items studied in our accounting classes 


1 Accruals 


Q Arithmeti¢ Santen Rentiesaeniaie 


3 Bad Debts- lee to provide for 


4 a 





5 5 Complete Bookkeeping Cycle 





6 Consignments—In 


Out 
7 | Corporations Pussiineition, Sasunntilonn, stocks 
8 De spree iation of F ined Assets 


9 Dividends—Payable 
Receivable 


10 Drafts Commercial 


i ete rest and Diseount (How determined and recorded) 


12 Manufac uring Costs 
13 M: shemetien of Accounting 
14 Motes Payable 


15 Notes Payable Disc ounting 


16 Notes hone welile 
17 Notes Sess walle Dise ounting 


18 een rahips (Formation and ope sation) 


19 Pay volts (Breakdown, analysis, and checks) 


20 P etty Cash 
21 Peston Jounal entries 
Invoices 


22 Reconciling Bank § Statements 


23 Reserv es 


24 Social Security, Old- -age » contributions 


25 Statements —Classified finane ial 


26 Stock hesending and pricing 


Should we 
Should we merely teach 
stress this item 
this item? without 
stressing it? 


Should we 
discontinue 
teaching 
this item? 


11 5 Q 











4 4 

5 12 1 

2 12 Si 

9 8 | 1 
| 2 9 7 
| 7 7 4 
| 2 | 13 2 
| n | i 3 
| rl | 7 

8 | 9 

10 7 | 
| i | 6 

9 8 | l 

i 6 

9 9 

7 | 10 1 

16 2 

12 6 

14 ‘ 

15 ; 

8 9 l 

16 2 

7 7 

10 8 





Nore. The numbers in each column indicate the frequency of responses that were received. 
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study should be given some attention especially to 
show how the mechanical instruments substitute for 
work formerly performed by hand. 


I hope these beliefs will not be regarded as undue 
criticism but in the light of advice for better prepar- 
ing your students for their business futures. 

To attempt to add anything to this letter 
is futile. Its comments indicate that many a 
businessman is willing and ready to:furnish 
material to high school teachers if they will 
but ask, 

RESULTS. From the data collected these 
interesting results are indicated: 

1. Sixteen out of eighteen replies indicate 
that we should stress pay rolls, social security, 
and old-age contributions. In percentage 
this is about 88.8 per cent. 

2. Fifteen out of eighteen replies state 
that we should stress reconciling bank state- 
ments; this represents about 83.3 per cent. 

3. Fourteen out of eighteen replies state 
that we should stress the review of arith- 
metic fundamentals and posting; or in per- 
centages, this would equal 77.7 per cent. 

4. By looking at the questionnaire we can 
observe that five out of eighteen replies re- 
ceived indicate that we should stress the 
teaching of bad debts, four replies indicate 
we should stress commercial drafts, two re- 
plies favored the stressing of bonds, consign- 
ments, and dividends payable and dividends 
receivable. 

5. Another interesting feature of this 
study is the number of replies which indicate 
that we should discontinue the teaching of 
certain items. ‘The items most frequently 
mentioned as the ones to be discontinued 
are: consignments in and out, seven out of 
eighteen replies; bonds, three out of seven- 
teen replies; drafts, three out of eighteen 
replies; dividends payable and receivable, 
two out of seventeen replies; and accruals, 
two out of eighteen replies. 

These results aroused my curiosity, so I 
contacted the accountants who indicated 
that we should discontinue the items to 
discover why they thought we should do so. 
These people replied, “Such items are too 
difficult for boys and girls to understand 
and they will not use them anyway, or if 
they do, not until they have been in the 
field for a long time.” 

concLusions. From the data secured, 
these seem to be the trends indicated: 

1. We are teaching boys and girls too 
many items for which there is little or no 
demand in the field of bookkeeping. 

2. We should stress items such as pay 
rolls; review of arithmetic, social security, 
old age, unemployment contributions, rec- 
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onciling bank statements, and straight line 
depreciation. 

3. We should teach more and more about 
less and less, rather than less and less about 
more and more. 

4. Among the items which these account- 
ants seem to feel we should stress are: 

Accruals, in which eleven out of eighteen 
replies said stress this item 

Review of the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
fourteen out of eighteen replies 

Depreciation of fixed assets, thirteen out 
of eighteen replies 

Interest and discount, eleven out of eight- 
teen replies 

Notes payable and notes receivable, each 
with eleven out of seventeen replies 

Pay rolls, sixteen out of eighteen replies 

Petty cash, twelve out of eighteen replies 

Posting, fourteen out of eighteen replies 

Reconciling bank statements, fifteen out 
of eighteen replies 

Recording social security and old-age 
contributions, sixteen out of eighteen replies 

Classified financial statements, eleven out 
of eighteen replies 

The reason for such a large percentage of 
replies indicating that we should stress these 
items aroused my curiosity; so I contacted 
two of the accountants, whom I knew per- 
sonally, for their reasons. Both of these 
accountants replied that these are the duties 
and the kind of work boys and girls are ex- 
pected to do when they first enter the field 
of bookkeeping. 

5. There does not seem to be any definite 
conclusion or agreement at this stage as to 
what the accountants feel might be elimin- 
ated. This fact suggests further study of the 
problem within the near future. 

6. The study indicates a trend towards 
the teaching of items for which there will be 
an immediate need when the boy or girl 
begins work. 

7. This is only the beginning, and if it 
causes us, as teachers of bookkeeping, to be 
on our toes and to realize that we should be 
alert to needed changes, it has already justi- 
fied itself. 

8. Why not teach such things as arithme- 
tic, interest and discount, depreciation of 
assets, notes payable and receivable, pay 
rolls, petty cash, posting, reconciling bank 
statements, social security, old-age contribu- 
tions, and unemployment compensation? 
These items are encountered every day by 
students who talk about them, as do their 
parents; therefore, we have our motivation 
present in the form of everyday problems 

(Concluded on page 119) 
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A Unit Plan for Teaching the Geography of the 
New England States 


Edward L. Cooper 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 





In a one-year course in eco- 
nomic geography, a desirable 
plan is to devote the major 
part of the first semester or 
the first half-year of the course 
to a study of the geography of 
the United States arranged on 
a sectional basis. The major 
emphasis should be devoted 
to a consideration of the con- 
trasts and relationships among 
the different sections of the 
United States. Since we fre- 
quently think sectionally and 
do not fully understand one 
another, it seems reasonable 
to believe that a form of sectional organiza- 
tion of content should be given emphasis on 
the secondary level. Furthermore, a sec- 
tional type of organization provides a greater 
opportunity to create and to develop interest 
among students. It also makes possible the 
organization of over-all concepts concerning 
the natural, the human, and the economic 
factors that have been influential in the de- 
velopment of the different sections of the 
United States. 

Sectional organization of the United 
States, such as the New England States, 
Middle Atlantic States, South Atlantic 
States, East South Central States, East 
North Central States, West North Central 
States, West South Central States, Mountain 
or Interior States, and Pacific Coast States, 
provides a suitable number of units of study 
and may be easily adapted to the work of 
the first semester. 

The Unit Plan of Teaching. The theory of 
the unit plan of teaching involves the divi- 
sion of the subject matter or assimilative 
material into logical and_ well-organized 
units. Emphasis is placed upon mastery as 
the goal of all study. The technique con- 
sists of definite learning and teaching cycles 
as guides to the objectives to be achieved in 
the unit. 

Advantages of the Plan. This plan of teach- 
ing requires an appraisal of the student’s 
previous knowledge of the unit material. It 
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arouses the student’s interest 
in the study. It requires not 
only teaching but also testing 
and reteaching. It develops re- 
flective thinking and reaction 
on the part of the students. It 
provides for enrichment or ad- 
ditional study problems for the 
smartest students. It trains 
the students to search for new 
knowledge. 

Among some of the disad- 
vantages of this plan may be 
included those of the lack of 
text and reference material and 
the uniformity of classroom re- 
quirements. It is likely, however, that the 
advantages of this plan of teaching far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

The following is a suggested unit plan: 

THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. Within the bor- 
ders of the New England States, some of the 
most specialized and highly developed manu- 
facturing processes are to be found. At the 
same time, we find a wide activity in diver- 
sified agriculture. It has been called a “stern 
and rock-bound coast” but romance has 
been woven into its history with the coming 
of the Pilgrims, Paul Revere, and the pic- 
turesque House of Seven Gables. Let’s be- 
gin the study of the New England States. 


General References: 





Staples and York, Economic Geography, pp. 487-493 

J. Russell Smith, Men and Resources, pp. 22-55 

Federal Writers’ Project, Massachusetts (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1937) 

Federal Writers’ Project, Vermont (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1937) 

Federal Writers’ Project, Connecticut (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1938) 

Federal Writers’ Project, Rhode Island (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1937) 

Federal Writers’ Project, Maine (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1937) 

Federal Writers’ Project, New Hampshire (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1938) 

World Almanac 

I. Map Stupy 


A. On an outline map of the northeastern 
United States, locate and write the names 
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B. 


D. 


of the states on the map which are included 
in this section. 

Determine the approximate location of the 
states of this section, in terms of latitude 
and longitude, on the globe of the world. 
Make notations on the map. Keep in mind 
this approximate location and its possible 
effect on climate—to be considered later on. 
Draw lines on the map that will indicate 
the approximate areas in the New England 
States that are included within the physio- 
graphic regions known as the Maritime 
Lowlands, the Northeastern Highlands, 
and the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 

Locate and list the more important rivers 
found in the New England States. Locate 
and list some of the more important lakes. 
How numerous are lakes in this section? 
Determine the approximate location on the 
map of some of the larger cities found in 
the New England States. Keep these in 
mind for more detailed consideration later 
in our study. 

Make a table which will show the approxi- 
mate distance in miles, east-west and north- 
south, of each of the states in this section. 
Measure the distance on your map. Note 
the scale of the map you are using. By 
comparison with other states in the nation, 
are these distances large or small? 


. Make a chart showing the area in square 


miles of each of the states in this section, 
and also the population of each of the 
states. How do these states rank in the 
nation in terms of area and in terms of 
population? 


II. TorpoGRAPHY 


A. 


III. Sor 


A. 


In terms of elevation, what is the general 
nature of the land area included in the 
Maritime region? 

What portions of the New England States 
are included in the Northeastern Highlands 
region? What is the general nature of land 
elevations in this section? Are there any 
broad valleys within this region? 


. What are the names of some of the better 


known mountains in the New England 
States? 


How does the soil fertility of the New 
England States compare with some of the 
other states? Are there any valleys and 
lowlands with soils especially suited to 
agriculture? 

What general types of soil are more usual in 
this section? 

How does topography and climate within 
this section influence the utilization of the 
soils for agriculture? 


IV. CLIMATE 
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A. 


B. 


Explain the nature of the humid conti- 
nental type of climate found in this section. 
Make some comparisons with regard to the 
summer and winter extremes of tempera- 
ture among the states of this section. 


. Is precipitation well distributed in this 


section of the country? What is the aver- 
age annual amount, and is it sufficient for 
agriculture? How great is the winter snow- 


D. 


fall? Does it 
different states? 


vary in amount in the 
What is the length of the growing season 
for agriculture? Does it vary in length in 
the different states and in the various sec- 
tions? 


V. Rivers, LAKEs, AND Bays 


A. 


B. 


C. 


What are the main navigable rivers of this 
section? How extensive are the other 
streams and small rivers? In addition to 
transportation, what other uses are at- 
tached to them? 

How extensive are lakes in the New Eng- 
land States? What advantages may be 
attached to them? 

What are the more important bays found 
along the coast? How have they aided 
transportation? 


VI. Forests 


A. 


B. 


te 


D. 


E. 


VIT. 


How extensive are the forest areas? Are 
these areas usually better suited to forests 
than to agriculture? 

Is lumber production extensive in com- 
parison with other areas of the nation, or 
are these forests important chiefly for other 
purposes? What purposes? 

Which states are the largest lumber-pro- 
ducing states in this section? 

What are the main trees found in this 
section? 

How is lumbering carried on; what activi- 
ties are involved? 


MINERALS 
A. 


How do these states rank in the nation in 
terms of the value of total mineral output? 
How do Massachusetts and Vermont rank 
among the states of this section? 

In general, what is the nature of the mineral 
production in this section and of what does 
it consist? 


VILL. AGrIicULTURE 


A. 


B. 


Originally all the states of this section were 
primarily agricultural. Is this same situa- 
tion true today? Why? 

Make a comparison of the population of 
each of the states in this section showing 
the number of people classed as urban and 
rural. How extensive is the number of 
farms in each state? Are these generally 
large or small farms? About what propor- 
tion of the land area of each of these states 
is included in farms? About how much of 
the land included in farms is utilized in 
growing harvested crops? 

What are the main harvested crops in this 
section? Are some crops grown more ex- 
tensively in some of the states than in 
others? 

In addition to harvested crops, what other 
agricultural activities are emphasized? 
How large is the total farm income in the 
various states of this section? How does it 
compare with other states of the nation? 


IX. FisHine 


A. 


Is fishing extensive along the New England 
coast? In terms of value, how do the New 
England States rank in income from 


fisheries? 
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B. What kinds of fish are most abundant? 
How are they marketed? 
. What states and cities in this section are 
outstanding fishing centers? 
D. How extensive is the number of fishing 
vessels in this section; how large is the 
number of fishermen? 


Q 


X. SHIPBUILDING 


A. Why did shipbuilding become one of the 
important industries in those New Eng- 
land States bordering the sea? In general, 
shipyards have become fewer in number 
but larger in size. Why? 

B. Where are some of the larger shipyards lo- 
cated in this section? Are all the ship- 
building facilities in this section privately 
owned? 

C. How important is shipbuilding to the eco- 
nomic progress of this section? 


XI. MANUFACTURING 


A. What are some of the factors that have 
aided New England to develop as a great 
manufacturing center? 


B. In terms of the value of manufactures, how 
do the states of this section rank in the 
nation? 

C. Which state has the largest number of 
industrial establishments and workers? 
How do the other states rank? 


D. In terms of land area, which state may be 
considered one of the most highly indus- 
trialized in the nation? 

E. What are the leading industries of each of 
the states of this section? Is there a simi- 
larity among the leading industries in the 
various states? 

F. How does the value of manufactures com- 
pare with the total farm income in each 
of the states of this section? What possible 
conclusions may be drawn from this com- 
parison? 


XII. Tourists 
A. Why may this section be considered an im- 
portant vacation land? 
B. What are some of the better known tourist 
centers? 


C. In what sense may the provision of these 
facilities be considered an important in- 
dustry. 


XIII. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

A. Has river transportation in New England 
been developed to a great extent? Why? 

B. How extensive is transportation by sea? 
What is the nature of this transportation? 
What are the main New England ports? 

C. What are the major railroad systems which 
serve most of New England? Is railway 
mileage in the New England States ex- 
tensive? How does it compare with other 
states in the nation? 

ID. How extensive are the state and Federal 
highways in this section? How do they 
compare with other sections of the nation? 

E. What air routes provide transportation in 
this section? Do these routes connect all 
the larger cities? 
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XIV. Crtres 

A. Is this section a region of many cities? 
How high is the percentage of people that 
live in cities and towns in Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut? 

B. What is the number of urban places of 
2,500 population or more in each of the 
states of this section? In view of the small 
area of some of these states, is the number 
of cities comparatively high? 

C. How many cities are there is Massachu- 
setts with population of 50,000 or more? 
What are the more important industries 
found in each of them? Consult the U. S. 
Census of Manufactures. 


D. How numerous are the cities of populations 
of 10,000 or more in the other states of this 
section? What are the more important in- 
dustries found in each of them? 

XV. Speciat Reports (optional) 
A. Arthur W. Baum, “Trouble in the North- 


east,” The Saturday Evening Post, January 
12, 1946, p. 18. 


B. Hazel Young, “That Delightful Chump‘ 
The Lobster,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
August 25, 1945, p. 26. 

C. George Sessions Perry, “Boston,” The 
~~ Evening Post, September 1, 1945, 

D. el Sessions Perry, “Portland, Maine,”’ 
The Saturday Evening Post, July 13, 1946, 

. 14, 

E. KE. B. Alderfer and H. E. Michl, Economics 
of American Industry (New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942). 
Chapter 9, “The Shipbuilding Industry” 
Chapter 18, “The Paper Industry” 
Chapter 22, ‘The Cotton Textile Industry” 
Chapter 28, ‘“The Shoe Industry” 

Class Procedure. At the beginning of the 
new unit of study, mimeographed copies of 
the unit should be given each student. At 
least part of the first class period should be 
devoted to exploration of the unit. This 
may be done orally or through the use of a 
preview test. If any members of the class 
have traveled in this section, let them give 
brief accounts of these trips. Motivation 
may be provided by the teacher through a 
brief presentation of the general plan of the 
unit, including the knowledges and under- 
standings that we need to acquire and why 
these are important to us as learners. 

The reading and other performance activi- 
ties in the unit may be done on a daily basis 
for out-of-class preparation, or the class 
period may be used for directed study pur- 
poses. In any event, either daily or near the 
end of the time to be devoted to the study of 
the unit, the class period will be used for 
organization and recitation purposes. 

Since the unit plan illustrated in this dis- 
cussion is divided into fifteen parts, it would 
be possible to assign and discuss with the 
class two or three parts each day. In this 

(Concluded on page 123) 
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Training in Federal Agencies 


by 


Dorothy H. Veon 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


In practically all Federal agencies where 
people are employed, training is always 
going on. ‘This is true even if the fact is 
neither recognized nor admitted. Whenever 
persons are inducted into an agency, and at 
the time of entrance do not know what they 
subsequently have to learn in order to per- 
form the work which they are expected to do, 
a training activity is in operation. 

It is, therefore, difficult to conceive of any 
agency in which there is no need whatsoever 
for training employees. But Hall points out 
that until recent years “only exceptional 
agencies have given systematic attention to 
teaching their employees how to perform 
their duties most effectively and to develope 
from among employees replacements for 
those who are promoted or leave the serv- 
ice.””! 

Increased attention, however, was directed 
toward specific training activities during the 
war period. The objectives of the training 
offered during that time are ably expressed 
by Dodd and Rice: 

The rapidly increasing need for training in war in- 
dustries calls for a common understanding of train- 
ing objectives and for a reshaping of training policies 
to the exigencies of wartime production. 

During this emergency we must, of course, keep 
our eyes on our prime objective—maximum pro- 
duction in the shortest possible time. In wartime, as 
in more normal times, it is good American practice 
and efficient business to have each worker use his 
skills to the maximum of his individual ability. Only 
through such use of the intelligence and skill of the 
nation’s manpower will production keep pace with 
war needs.’ 

The emphasis on Federal employee train- 
ing has incited an interest in research studies 
in colleges and universities. One of the more 
recent was completed by Lozo* in 1944. The 
purpose of his study was threefold: (1) to 
show the opportunities for adult education 
through in-service training programs in cer- 
tain selected agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment; (2) to leave a record of the most rig- 
idly effective operations of training programs 
within the newly established war agencies; 
and (3) to show how the old, established 


government agencies changed their training 
programs to meet wartime training needs. 

The discussion of the training programs 
in the old-established agencies was limited 
to the U. S. Office of Education, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, and the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Agencies devoted 
primarily to the war efforts included the 
Office of Emergency Management, Office of 
Price Administration, the War Production 
Board, and the National Housing Agency. 
In each of these agencies Lozo describes 
briefly the stenographic training and other 
training offered. He concludes that, gener- 
ally speaking, the in-service training pro- 
grams in both the new and the old-estab- 
lished branches of the government include 
general orientation, instruction, supervisory 
training, and types of instruction where the 
purpose of such training is to improve the 
employee’s usefulness and efficiency, or to 
prepare the employee for a more responsible 
position. 

Although many articles have been written 
on the nature of the training offered in the 
Federal Government, a dearth of informa- 
tion is available on the evaluation of these 
programs. The subject of evaluation has 
been given a prominent place during the 
past decade in the educational programs in 
the public elementary and secondary schools, 
yet appraisals of training programs in the 
Federal Government and in industry have 
not been so much in evidence. However, 
any public employee training program must 
justify itself by returning to the government 
organization either a financial saving or im- 
proved service to the public which can be 
translated into a monetary saving or in- 
creased satisfaction to the individual citizen. 
These returns may be remote and indirect 
rather than direct and immediate, but they 
are nevertheless essential if the training pro- 
gram is to demonstate its value to congress- 
men, administrators, supervisors, employees, 
and the general public. 


1Committee on Employee Training in Public Service (Milton Hall, chairman) Employee Training in the Public Service (Chicago, 
Illinois: Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1941), pp. 1-2. 
*Alvin Earle Dodd and James O. Rice, How to Train Workers for War Industries (New York City: Harper and Brothers, 


1942), p. 3. 


*Keith Gordon Lozo, The Opportunities for Adult Education Offered Through the In-Service Training Program in the Federal 
Government, M. A. Thesis, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C., February, 1944. 
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What are some of the purposes of evalua- 
tion as they relate to this subject of training? 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
stated that evaluation of training is neces- 
sary in order: 

1. To assist in formulating training plans in such steps 
as: 

a. Determination of training policy. 

b. Diagnosis of difficulties and shortcomings. 

c. Determination of training needs and objectives. 

d. Determination of standards of value which will 
control selections. 

e. Selection of emphases and priorities. 

f. Selection of trainees. 

g. Selection of such elements as content, methods, 
instructors, facilities, times, and such facilitating 
services as publicity, reporting, financing, super- 
vision, evaluation. 

h. Organization of all selected elements into a plan. 


2. To determine the results of training from the stand- 

point of the: 

a. Extent to which objectives were reached. 

b. Immediate and end results. 

c. Progress made by individuals and groups. 

d. By-products. 

e. Use made of learning by trainees, supervisors, 
agency. 

f. Operating improvements effected. 

g. Influence upon administrative processes, decisions, 
and attitudes. 


3. To determine the relative effectiveness of factors 
contributing to results. 


4. To bring about continuous improvement in the 

training programs by: 

a. Maintaining and developing its flexibility and 
adaptability. 

b. Securing and maintaining balance. 

c. A more precise statement of objectives. 

d. Revision and restatement of objectives. 

e. Refinement of the administrative processes from 
planning through evaluation. 


or 


. To contribute to advance in the field of training: 
a. Expansion of body of organized knowledge con- 
cerning training. 
b. Stimulation of experimentation and research. 


= 


i. To use the evaluation process as a training device for: 

a. Developing scientific attitudes and habits of 

thought. 

b. Bringing about a transfer of the evaluation habit 

to activities other than training. 

Even though the purposes of evaluation 
of training may be apparent, the following 
questions are raised by training officials and 
those interested in the program: Can evalu- 
ation be approached from the scientific 
point of view? Is it possible to measure pre- 
cisely the results of training? If so, what 
degree of certainty can be expected? Moore 
has developed a philosophy with regard to 
evaluation which has answered many of the 
questions arising from training officers and 
laymen. To appreciate his depth of reason- 
ing, Moore’s discussion is quoted in detail 5 


It is readily conceded that an activity whose most 
important ingredients are the human body and the 
human mind does not lend itself to the carefully 
controlled experiments of the physical or chemical 
laboratory. The facts with which the trainer deals 
are not “hard” facts which can be manipulated at 
his will. They are soft and malleable facts which take 
the form of a kaleidoscope rather than a fixed mosaic. 
It is not the number of variables which is disturbing 
but their shifting variability. This undeniable aspect 
of social science admittedly makes the task of 
identifying casual relations with any measure of 
certainty most difficult. 

But “scientific method” is not synonymous with 
“certainty.” The “eternal truths” of Euclidean 
geometry and Newtonian physics were longer lived 
than those of classical economics or Spencerian 
sociology, but none was immortal. We are not seek- 
ing for absolute certainty or precision in social 
science, nor in the evaluation of training, because 
one hundred per cent certainty and precision are 
will-o’-the-wisps which will always elude our grasp. 

If we abandon the quest for certainty, the task 
of evaluation becomes the practical one of seeking, 
with as little prejudice and bias as possible, as much 
knowledge about the results of training as can be 
secured. We seek primarily for a demonstration of 
these results which will be accepted by others en- 
gaged in training, who can then utilize similar tech- 
niques with the hope of securing similar results. The 
variability of human nature, the ability of the in- 
structor, the place of meeting, the weather, the atti- 
tude of management and supervision, and other 
factors will always complicate this process. These 
variables must be recognized and noted in any com- 
parative evaluation of training programs. But the 
existence of these variables and the false notion that 
absolute certainty is a sine qua non of evaluation 
should not prevent us from utilizing every evaluative 
technique at our command. ‘The purposes which 
evaluation fulfills are more important than the 
difficulties to overcome. 


A recent survey and an evaluation of steno- 
graphic training in Federal agencies which 
I completed indicates that only a meager at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate steno- 
graphic training. It is recommended in the 
Federal agencies that evaluation of training 
programs should be more comprehensive. 
This would involve evaluation: (1) before 
the program is put into operation—need for 
training ascertained, based upon a definite 
job analysis, consistent with the time avail- 
able, related to the abilities of the group; 
(2) while the training is underway—fre- 
quent and periodic checks on training sched- 
ules, attainment in specific skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes; check on method and 
quality of instruction; measures of attend- 
ance and participation; (3) at the immediate 
conclusion of the scheduled training— meas- 
ure of growth or progress of individuals, 
coverage of training plan as outlined, ade- 
quacy of instruction materials, equipment; 
(4) follow-up on training which would be 


‘Evaluation in Personnel Training,” U. S. Civil Service Commission, Examining and Personnel Utilization Division, Federal 


Work Improvement Program, 1942, pp. 2-3. 


‘Employee Training in the Public Service, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
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valuable for replanning—checking perform- 
ance on the job; analysis of promotion 
records; analysis of efficiency ratings. 

What are some of the implications of 
Federal employee training, particularly in 
the stenographic area, which may be utilized 
by educational institutions? 


1. Organized training programs are domi- 
nantly of three classes: 

a. Orientation training for beginning em- 
ployees to equip them with basic information 
necessary for carrying on their work effi- 
ciently. New employees in the Federal 
agencies are acquainted not only with the 
working of the agency but also with the en- 
vironment outside of their working hours. 
This is done through small conference 
groups conducted by a training officer or the 
supervisor of stenographic service units. 

Implication for Educational Institutions. Preinduc- 

tion training on the organization of the Federal 

Government, its branches of service, rules and 

regulations, which are basic to the operation, may 

be given to students through such courses as civics 
and political science, depending upon the grade level 
of the students. 

b. In-service training for employees to 
increase efficiency on the job into which 
they are currently assigned. In the Federal 
agencies short practical courses of a remedial 
nature are offered. Examples of these are: 
review of English usage, remedial typewrit- 
ing, refresher shorthand. 

Implication for Educational Institutions. Attention 

should be directed toward refresher courses based on 

in-service training needs that would upgrade persons 
already employed on the job. This is particularly 
applicable to night-school sessions. 


c. Promotional or background training 
for employees with ability and_ interests. 
Specialized training is offered to those per- 
sons who are particularly talented along ¢ 
certain line. These include conference re- 
porting, secretarial training, public person- 
nel administration, management interneship. 

Implication for Educational Institutions. More in- 

tensive courses should be offered, particularly in the 

higher institutions, to train secretaries for adminis- 
trative work or to use the secretarial field as a valu- 

able stepping stone into other occupations on a 

higher level. 


There is a considerable variation in the 
length of training projects of skilled sub- 
jects in the Federal Government resulting 
from the objective of upgrading employees 
to a specific “standard of performance.” 
Studies have been conducted in an attempt 
to define a “standard” and to determine 
minimum and maximum standards of per- 
formance. 
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Implication for Educational Institutions. Standards 
of performance for jobs should be ascertained before 
training is offered; this should also include a con- 
tinuous study that would determine any changes in 
the standards. 

Methods and materials used in steno- 
graphic employee training have been of two 
types (1) traditional—a “school” type situa- 
tion and (2) job instruction—training for 
those elements which relate directly to the 
job. In general, the Federal agencies have 
used methods and materials that relate to 
job training for personnel who are to be up- 
graded as their experiences and abilities 

rarrant. 

Implication for Educational Institutions. Job training 
may be applied to courses offered in the field of 
business education. This might be an adaptation of 
job instruction training advocated by training within 
industry of the War Manpower Commission. The 
important feature of this type of training is “Learn 
by Doing—Produce While Training.” 

Although teachers in the field of business 
education can and have learned a great deal 
from the Federal programs of stenographic 
in-service training, each teacher should 
weigh the achievements of these programs 
before adopting curricular material and 
teaching techniques to his immediate envi- 
ronment. 


Business Teacher and Economic Education 
(Continued from page 107) 


prise system is evidence of the virility of the 
field. When its real significance is fully 
realized, the growth of economic education 
in the schools will be even greater. 

To repeat, basic business education as 
real economic education represents a stronger 
form of social science than social science it- 
self. The true strength of basic business 
education or economic education rests in its 
fundamental motivation for the student. 
The usual belief that basic business educa- 
tion is a desirable adjunct to the vocational 
program is an incomplete point of view and 
overlooks the fact that it is real economic 
education and is a fundamental form of edu- 
cation for everybody. 





FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 
JOURNALS AND LEDGERS 


We offer a bargain sale of miscellaneous paper-bound 
journals and ledgers taken from obsolete bookkeeping 
practice sets. These are sold only for cash with the order 
at 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
201 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Dh elecce abet 











by 


William C. White 
Franklin High School 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 








Glad as I am to be back teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the Franklin High School 
after a two-year tour of duty with the Naval 
Reserve aboard an LST in the Pacific, I am, 
like most returning veterans, still at sea in 
many respects. 

“Right, 10 degrees rudder” is a far ery 
from teaching the four C’s of business letter 
writing. There is no comparison between 
dictating “A day in May will aid her will it 
not?” and learning how to drill a crew on a 
40-mm. gun. Proper telephone technique, 
filing rules, attracting attention in a sales 
talk, or the psychological time to “close” 
the prospect, are far from mind in the wide 
and dangerous expanse of the Pacific. “Bat- 
tle problem time, plus one minute,” “Man 
overboard,” “Fire in the paint locker,” 
“Collision, port side forward,” “Away, the 
fire and rescue party,” and many other dress 
rehearsals for the big show of “General 
quarters—man your battle stations,” which 
ame all too soon, occupied too much of our 
time to linger over thoughts of our past 
existence. 

Needless to say, however, I found my 
commercial training of inestimable value in 
my job as stores officer aboard this landing 
craft. The skipper (the ‘old man” as he is 
familiarly known aboard any naval craft) 
was a great and good man, but his insistence 
on anything less than perfection was almost 
suicidal for the yeomen and storekeepers for 
whom I was responsible. He was a stickler 
for perfect copies, and I soon found that per- 
fection aboard an amphibious ship can be 
attained even against overwhelming odds. 
An LST (Large, Slow Target, we called her) 
with its 35 degree list was anything but com- 
fortable for the yeomen who were crowded 
into quarters about 12 feet by 12 feet. Many 
a night my yeomen had to tie their type- 
writers to the table to avoid their falling on 
the deck during a rolling sea or a typhoon. 
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Seamanship Versus Business 


By the way, commercial teachers, if you 
think your typewriters are in bad shape, 
you should see a typewriter after a year in 
the salt water air. On many a watch those 
lads who were trained to be yeomen almost 
overnight stood their watches in the ship’s 
office while under the spell of that dreaded 
monster, seasickness. 

We had many encounters with the Nip. 
Many times we were afraid. The thrills, 
however, far outnumbered the days of fear. 
As I conned my ship through the approaches 
to Tokyo Bay and saw Old Glory waving 
atop the hills of Japan, I was thrilled to the 
core. As a guest, I participated in a bombing 
raid over the island of Maug, a Jap-held 
citadel, in a B-29. I saw Kamikaze planes 
shot down many times; I engaged in activi- 
ties that I had never envisioned a year be- 
fore. But frankly I was never so afraid in 
my life as my first day before my first class 
when I returned to my teaching position 
following my terminal leave. Seeing those 
faces looking up at me, expecting so much 
from one who was prepared to give so little— 
well it showed me that I had a far greater 
responsibility than I had ever had aboard 
LST 803. I seemed lost, helpless. 

For days I had trouble, not with the stu- 
dents, but in avoiding the use of such terms 
as “‘scuttlebutt,” “sound off,” “lay aft to the 
fantail on the double,” “now hear this,” 
“front and center,” and hundreds of other 
phrases that were almost second nature to 
me. Only now, after a month, are “decks” 
becoming “floors,” and “bulkheads” are 
becoming “‘walls.” I still sometimes forget 
myself and use “knock it off” for “quiet, 
please.”” I unconsciously say “fall in” in- 
stead of “line up,” and I am often guilty of 
saying ““As you were.” 

I note with fear since my return that the 
finished product of the commercial depart- 

(Concluded on page 131) 
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Monotony Should Be an Unknown Quantity in 
Any Typing Class 


by 


J. R. Neill 
Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


Of all the courses in the school curriculum 
that might tend toward monotony, it would 
seem that typewriting should be at the 
bottom of the list. 

Amost every student in high school or 
college wants to be able to type. The aver- 
age adult is frequently heard to express a 
similar desire. The enrollment of typing 
classes usually has to be limited, as the num- 
ber of students wanting to take the course 
exceeds the facilities available. Surely some- 
thing must be wrong with our teaching 
methods and techniques when we let this 
initial enthusiasm and interest of the begin- 
ner slip through our fingers, and when we 
find ourselves forced to admit that the ac- 
quiring of this important skill has actually 
reached the point of being monotonous and 
tiresome to students and teachers alike!! 
Before one can take monotony out of typing 
classes someone must first have put it into 
such classes. 

The many instructors who have partici- 
pated in wartime training courses in type- 
writing and who, through the utilization of 
effective teaching procedures, were teaching 
trainees to type 40 words a minute with not 
more than one error a minute in sixteen 
weeks will surely frown—some may even 
scoff—at the necessity of taking time to 
make bridge tallies, menus, and needlework 
patterns in order to hold the interest of their 
classes.? 

These students come to us with an intense 
desire to type—let’s teach them in the most 
efficient manner possible. Whether their 
desire is for personal or vocational use should 
make little difference until the 40 w.p.m. 
level on standard tests with acceptable ac- 
curacy has been attained. 


THE TEACHER. Teaching typewriting is fun. 
It is hard to imagine such a class being mo- 
notonous, particularly a beginner’s -section. 
It should be realized of course that the 
teacher is an important factor in this skill- 
development program. The truly successful 


inspirational leader will be enthusiastic and 
zestful about his work, have a sparkle in his 
eye, and expression in his voice. As he cap- 
italizes on the keen interest that beginners 
bring to the classroom, their enthusiasm 
will grow and develop throughout the year 
as their ability to type improves. 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. Speed first and 
then control should be the byword in the 
beginning course. As it is quicker to show 
than to tell how, every phase of the work 
should be well demonstrated to enable the 
student to see and hear each new stroke and 
technique presented. 

Short timings are an invaluable aid in 
developing the stroking power of each indi- 
vidual. When the speed goal is reached con- 
trol becomes the immediate objective. Stu- 
dents should expect to increase their speed 
each week on short timings. As the goals are 
attained on one and two minute timings, 
longer timed writings are given. Graphic 
records of each individual’s progress is es- 
sential for the proper development of his 
skill. This may be in the form of colorful 
blackboard graphs or charts kept on paper 
by each student—or both. 

Many successful instructors are careful, 
during beginning work, not to use the words 
“accuracy” and “tests,” as such terminology 
may cause some inhibitions on the part of 
new students. They prefer to speak of “‘con- 
trol” and “timed writings.” 

Speed is developed by first previewing the 
difficult words in the copy assigned for the 
day’s practice. The instructor sets the pace 
and the class types in unison or to music at 
controlled speeds. 

A portion of each day’s practice is also 
devoted to rapid stroking, on the expert 
level, of frequent or common words. Again 
control is maintained by the instructor with 
the use of music at controlled speeds or by 
metronome. 

A few lines of copy are then practiced. 
This is followed by several short timings. As 


Julius Nelson, “Taking the Monotony Out of Typing Courses,’"’ Tue BaLtance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 


Publishing Co., February, 1946), p. 234. 
1Loc. cit. 
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speed and accuracy are attained a few more 
lines are practiced in a like manner. The 
timings are then lengthened to five minutes 
and, later in the year, to ten minutes. 


Control may be developed in a number of 
ways. During the daily period of short tim- 
ings those students who make more than 
one (or two) errors a minute can be required 
to retype the paragraph until they can do so 
accurately. They should understand this is 
not a penalty but is what they need in order 
to do better on the timings that follow. 

Another effective technique used by many 
successful teachers is to grade the class on 
the number of accuracy credits handed in 
each week. An accuracy credit at first con- 
sists of one accurate line. As the students 
advance the value of an accuracy credit in- 
creases to two consecutive accurate lines, 
then three consecutive accurate lines, and 
eventually five consecutive accurate lines 
comprise the unit of credit on the daily 
practice material. By posting a running 
total of these accuracy credits each week 
during each grade period a great deal of in- 
terest and healthy competition is built up 
within the class. 

Error analyses charts, purposeful practice, 
and classroom atmosphere are other impor- 
tant factors in developing the desired con- 
trol. It is well to keep in mind, however, 
that in analyzing the student’s difficulty in 
improving co-ordination of mind and hand, 
it is usually safe to assume that the basic 
cause is mental. 

Honor rolls also give class members a 
boost as they pass from the 30’s to the 40’s, 
then into the 50’s and 60’s on standard tests 
with acceptable accuracy. 


A similar speed record on the various pro- 
duction tests now available each month 
make it fun for students to see how quickly 
they can do these “tiresome tabulations’ 
and how much they can improve their pro- 
duction speeds as the same test is repeated 
during the particular month it is used. 

These are some of the effective teaching 
procedures and techniques that got results 
in many of the war-training courses of the 
last few years. The many teachers who use 
these methods, along with many others of 
their own, find their classes inspiring rather 
than monotonous. 

There may be a place in some typewriting 
courses where art and design can well be 
taught, but let it be for art’s sake, or as a 
hobby, not to relieve monotony which, in 
the typing class, should never exist! 


‘Loc. cit. 
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What We Should Teach 


(Continued from page 110) 


with which boys and girls are already ac- 
quainted. 

“What are you going to do with the in- 
formation?” 

This question was asked by several of the 
men interviewed. My replies were as fol- 
lows: “The data will be presented to the 
proper authorities for their consideration 
and review. Second, we shall, where possible, 
try your suggestions, so that we may know 
how they will work. Third, we shall try to 
revise our teaching procedures to conform 
with current bookkeeping practices. Fourth, 
we, as teachers, should have an open mind, 
and we should make a study of our communi- 
ties in order to know community needs and 
requirements.” 

In closing, I ask these questions: Why not 
make our bookkeeping courses more alive 
and of more utilitarian value to our boys and 
girls? Why not find out what the community 
wants? Why not insist on teaching current 
practices to our more advanced groups or to 
a group during the last half-year of book- 
keeping? 
Office Practice Class 
(Continued from page 105) 
1. Each teacher is permitted to send two tests to be 


done by the office practice class for both mid- 
term and final exams. 
2. Each teacher is permitted to present other work 
at other times. 
3. All material must be legible. 
4. Material must be in at least one week in advance 
of time desired. 
. The amount of work is limited to one job a teacher 
a week. 
6. rs material will be treated confidentially by the 
class. 





or 


A small room (about six by eight feet) off 
the typing room which was formerly used as 
a store room is now used as our office. Each 
member has her own shelf where she keeps 
her material for the job on which she is work- 
ing. A chart is also kept on each individual 
shelf with a record of the exact time worked. 
Students who have 120 hours of work during 
the term, will receive 4 credit towards grad- 
uation, those who have 60 to 120 hours, will 
receive 4 credit, and those who have less 
than 60 hours will receive no credit. 

So far, the class has been running smoothly, 
the teachers are satisfied with the work done, 
the students are gaining experience for their 
future positions, the work is done in a sys- 
tematic manner, and the typing classes are 
no longer interrupted for outside work. 
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NEW 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the 


first course in business in junior high 





schools or senior high schools. This course 
is sometimes also known as introduction to 
business, business principles, or everyday 
business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the gen- 
eral and the nontechnical business infor- 
mation that is useful to everyone regardless 
of his occupational interests. It provides 
an understanding of fundamental business 
practices and the relations between busi- 
ness and society. The student is taught 


how to use business services. 





Through this course the student gets a 
basic background for the further study of 


1 | 


other business subjects. In this respect it 





is the basic or foundation course in the 
business education program. It will help 


students to determine their aptitudes, | 
abilities, and interests in the business 


field. 

Because of the extreme popularity of the four e 
The content of this book is basically in the authors have devoted their attention inte 
accord with the objectives of general edu- presentation, simplification of difficult topicel 


necessary material, addition of new and io 


cation. It is, therefore, suitable for a re- subject matter, and the bringing of old subjén 


uired or elective course for all student 
7 on Throughout this entire book you will be impsse 


pleteness, the accuracy, and the smoothnes. | 
first course for business students. numerous pictures, business forms, and chat 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN F RIC 


but is particularly recommended for the 
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Solving a Difficult Collection Letter Problem 


Kenneth Baker Horning 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Writing any collection letter is a difficult 
job, but writing one to your own minister is 
especially tough! 

Recently I gave my business letter writing 
students just such a problem. The minister’s 
account—$47.50—was two and a half months 
past due. He had been sent two statements 
and two reminders. Now the problem was 
to write a letter that would collect the ac- 
count but continue to keep his good will 
and his busines. 

In planning the problem the students 
agreed on two things: First, the fact that 
he is a minister must be considered. A cer- 


Dear Mr. Porter: 


tain respect for the Cloth is obviously essen- 
tial. But the fact that he is a minister does 
not excuse him from paying. He owes a 
legitimate bill, and you have every right to 
collect it. No apologies are necessary. 

Here are three student replies—one me- 
diocre, the other two excellent. 

This first letter is all too typical of the 
letter that most firms would actually send 
out. It is negative, colorless, lacking in 
imagination, and has no specific adaptation 
to the individual customer. Its basic idea— 
that the minister might not have received 
his four notices—is obviously an illogical and 
weak assumption. 





We are sorry to have to remind you again that you 


have not as yet settled your indebtedness of $47.50 


which has been on our books for the past two and a 
half months. 


It is always difficult for us to ask a good customer 
for payment of a past due bill. Possibly you have 
not received the four notifications we have sent you. 


I am writing to suggest you eliminate the possibility 
of our having to bother you again on this matter by 
sending us a remittance in full at once. 


Very sincerely yours, 





This second letter, in distinct contrast, 


such a tone of sincere courtesy and consid- 
adapts the letter to the minister, and has 


eration that it is bound to be effective. 





Dear Mr. Porter: 

These times of homecoming for returning war heroes 
are undoubtedly busy days for you. The readjustment 
problems that you are helping others solve must 
surely demand much of your energy and wholehearted 
concentration. Because you are under the stress of 
such pressing problems, it is understandable how you 
might have neglected to reply to our previous no- 
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Realizing all this, we are strongly urging you to 


reply to this letter today. 
chase with us was $47.50, 


half months past due. 


The amount of your pur- 
and it is now two and a 


Since these things are so 


easily forgotten in the midst of all your activities, 
it would be best to rid this problem from your mental 
notebook by simply mailing us a check. 


It is a special pleasure to be able to extend our 


charge account privilege to you. 


If it is impossible 


for you to pay the full amount today, please come in 
or telephone us to explain the reasons for the delay. 
I am sure there is a good explanation, and I will be 
most happy to be of assistance to you. 


Yours very sincerely, 





And finally, here is another excellent one, 
specifically adapted, fairly brief, but with a 


considerate conversational tone the minister 
cannot help appreciating. 





Dear Mr. Porter: 


I have often thought as I watched the collection 
plate being passed in church how the contributions of 
many unite to help the church function properly. 
Large or small, each donation is important. 


The same holds true in a business concern like the 


Palace Clothing House. 


bill is important. 


Our success depends upon the 
co-operation of our customers. 


Large or small, each 


Today I am passing to you our collection plate in the 


form of a reply envelope. 


Won't you drop in your 


check for $47.50 in payment of those past due items 


on your account? 


I'll surely appreciate it. 


A Unit Plan for Teaching Geography 


Thanks a lot! 


Cordially yours, 


(Continued from page 113) 


case, the plan for each day’s lesson would 
need to include some review, new learning, 
and application. The new learning in the 
lesson would be the reading or assimilation 
of the material relating to the various parts 
of the unit under consideration. The appli- 
cation, in this case, could be the use of 
knowledge gained in formulating a point of 
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view or in arriving at an acceptable conclu- 
sion to a problem. 

At the close of the time devoted to the 
study of this unit, an objective test should 
be used to measure the achievement of the 
students. In some cases it may be necessary 
to reteach and to retest the students on the 
unit. 
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The Value of Projects in a Salesmanship Class 
by 
Robert J. Anthony 


Formerly, West Virginia State College 
Institute, West Virginia 





Projects, as a teaching device, have been 
extensively used by a great many teachers. 
They can be classified under two main head- 
ings, busy-work and practical. We have 
experimented with what we believe are prac- 
tical devices for increasing the understanding 
and technique of salesmanship. 

After the basic theory has been thoroughly 


discussed, tested, and, if necessary, retaught, 
each member of the class is permitted to 
select an article or a service that he or she 
would like to sell. In addition, the class as a 
single unit, is assigned one project. 

Last semester the class project was the 
solicitation of subscriptions to a magazine 
published in this community. More than 





RATING SHEET FOR 


your name. Print any comments. 


Directions: This rating sheet is for your criticism of the sales talk. 
Column II is a rating scale. Check the rating observed. 


(Name of Student 


Column I lists the items to be rated. 
Comments are invited. Do not sign 








Column I 


Part | 


Column II 





1. Manner of approach: 
(a) (Calemens..... 65. ees 
(b) Self-confidence. .. . 
8 eee 
(d) Greeting.... 
(e) Appearance 

Comments: 


aN a 


2. Opening remarks 
Comments: 


3. Originality 
Comments: 


4. Transferring attention to goods 
Comments: 


5. English usage 
Comments: 





Excellent Good Fair Poor 
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Column I 


Part II 


Column II 





1, Creation of interest and desire: 
(a) Information............... 
(b) Prospect’s interests. . . 

(c) “You” attitude...... 
(d) Prospect handle article 
Comments: 


2. Demonstration: 
(a) Ease in starting demonstration 
(b) Organization of demonstration 
(c) Securing activity of prospect......... 
(d) Interesting nature of demonstration. 
(e) Ease in closing demonstration 
Comments: 


3. Overcoming barrier to the sale 
Comments: 


4. Closing the sale. 
Comments: 





| Excellent 














$125 in subscriptions was raised in a month 
and a half by the eleven members of the 
class in salesmanship. The students gained 
a wealth of experience from this project, 
mainly, practice in overcoming sales resist- 
ance, creating interest and closing the sale; 
these are the basic principles of salesman- 
ship. In addition to these obvious benefits 
to the students, correlation and integration 
of business subjects brought a keen realiza- 
tion of the necessity of good English usage, 
both oral and written. Without any sugges- 
tion from us, students devised a sales letter 
which was sent to the various classmates 
and their friends and acquaintances in their 
home communities. Checks for subscrip- 
tions and letters to various members of the 
class complimenting them on the effective- 
ness of their sales letter is indicative of their 
worth. 

Individual projects resulted in the actual 
sale of various items such as personalized 
stationery, Christmas cards, home-made 
pies and cakes, and the services of a steno- 
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graphic bureau. One student made a profit 
of $53 on her initial investment. 

Residents of the community have ex- 
pressed their interest in this practical carry- 
ing out of a school subject and have suggested 
that, in the future, students of salesmanship 
be permitted to try their hand at selling 
insurance policies and retail articles. 

We believe the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram was due in no small part to a rating 
scale (see page 124) whereby each member 
of the class was evaluated on the elements 
important to a sales presentation. 

Criticisms by fellow classmates can be a 
dangerous thing unless it is handled diplo- 
matically. Therefore, we stress the absolute 
necessity of not signing names and of print- 
ing instead of writing in script. In this way, 
frank criticisms are given. Each person 
criticized had the opinion of each member 
of the class, as well as the instructor’s opin- 
ion. At a later conference, weak and poor 
points were discussed and suggestions for 
improvements were offered. 
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for TYPING TESTS 
TIMER for SHORTHAND TESTS 
$ Ai 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 


Guaranteed for 





one year 


(21% inch dial) 


Mark Time, as this device is called, is a very satisfactory timing device 
that we have arranged to distribute as a service to shorthand and typing 
teachers. It is quite accurate, simple to operate, and reasonable in 
price. It is made with a plastic case, metal dial, metal bell, and a 


working mechanism with a steel spring. 


Mark Time can be used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 


The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 





* 
Distributed by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


201 West 4th St., 530 South Clark St., 345 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois New York 13, N. Y. 


536 Mission St., 


San Francisco 5, California 
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Bowling Green Expands Faculty 


To accommodate an unprecedented in- 
crease in the enrollment for the fall semester 
of 1946, J. Murray Hill, president, and W. L. 
Matthews, dean, of the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, have announced the following addi- 
tions to their college faculty. 

Returning from an extended absence spent 
in the F. B. L., William Lee Cofer is again 
with the accounting department. After 
spending four years in the Army Service 
Forces, three of the four years being spent 
overseas, Russell H. Miller is now directing 
the activities of the secretarial department 
of the college. J. Lewie Harman, Jr., veteran 
of four years in the Army Air Forces, is in- 
structor in mathematics, sociology, and his- 
tory. From the U. S. Naval Services comes 
Rex C. Toothman to become instructor in 
the secretarial department of the college. 

Those instructors joining the faculty for 
the first time are W. L. Matthews, Jr., law 
and business administration department; 
Wilton T. Anderson, business administration 
department; Mrs. H. T. Skaggs, accounting 
department; Miss Eddie Sherrill, bookkeep- 
ing department; J. G. Denhardt, accounting 
department; Herbert W. Hoover, business 
administration department; and T. C. 
Venable, English department. 


ca + * 
New Chairman at Skidmore College 


Beginning with the fall term, Sylvia S. 
Emery was appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of business and secretarial science 
at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. Miss Emery received her B. S. degree 
from Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and her M. A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. She is at present also doing some work 
on her Doctorate dissertation at Teachers 
College. 

Besides a variety of teaching experience, 
Miss Emery has also had experience in the 
advertising and sales departments of some 
firms in New York City. 
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Teacher Examinations 


The American Council on Education has 
announced the eighth annual administration 
of its National Teacher Examinations. These 
tests will be administered in official examin- 
ing centers throughout the United States on 
February 8 and February 15, 1947. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for the establish- 
ment of examining centers in connection 
with school systems and collegiate institu- 
tions engaged in teacher education. 

The National Teacher Examinations were 
made available by the American Council on 
Education as an aid to administrators in 
their efforts to improve the selection of 
teachers. The tests included in the battery 
are designed to provide objective measure- 
ment of certain of the abilities and knowl- 
edges of prospective teachers. These tests 
measure the intellectual, academic, and cul- 
tural backgrounds of prospective teachers 
and are used in combination with records of 
experience, academic marks, ratings in 

rarious aspects of personality, and other 
factors in the evaluation of an individual’s 
qualifications for teaching. 

Superintendents and boards of education 
in many localities require teaching applicants 
to present National Teacher Examination 
records. The examinations are also used in 
colleges as qualifying examinations and as 
guidance instruments to provide additional 
bases for student self-study of individual 
strengths and weaknesses in areas measured 
by tests. 

The sponsors of the program oppose the 
use of examination results as a sole basis for 
teacher selection. Records of experience, 
academic marks, and ratings of various 
aspects of personality should be considered 
in addition to the National Teacher Exami- 
nation record in the evaluation of a pros- 
pective teacher’s competency. 

Anyone wishing to participate in the 
project may write to Dr. David G. Ryans, 
Associate Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American Council 
on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 


York 23, New York. 
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1 It integrates and correlates the knowledges 
w and skills of other business courses. 


? It adds new skills and knowledges not cov- 
= ered in other courses. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of the separate knowledges and skills 
obtained in other courses. The student is shown how these are woven 
into the real fabric of the business office. A certain amount of refresher 
training is given for the final preparation for the job. Additional skills 
and knowledges that are not taught in separate courses, such as type- 


writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, are included in SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 


The fundamental office duties of a secretary are in most cases no different 
from those of general office clerks. Therefore, this book may be used 
for a general course in office practice. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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N. B. T. A. Convention News 





“Business Takes a 
Look at Our Educational 
Program” will be the 
theme of the opening ad- 
dress at the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting in the 
Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Decem- 
ber 26. This subject will 
be discussed by Oakah 
Jones, president of the 
National Office Manage- 
ment Association. Mr. 
Jones has rapidly be- 
come a leader in the field 
of office management. 
Immediately following Mr. Jones’s talk, the 
audience will be challenged by former 
Senator James P. Pope as he discusses the 
topic of “The Control of Atomic Energy.” 
Mr. Pope is now a director of TVA. 

Every person attending the meeting will 











Oakah Jones 


Departments and Round Tables 


College Department 


Private Schools Department 


have an opportunity to meet old and new 
friends socially. President Benjamin R. 
Haynes has announced a reception for 
Thursday evening and a gala banquet 
Saturday evening with Dr. S. A. Hamrin, 
professor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, as the speaker. 


The entire N. B. T. A. program for De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, listing all panels, sub- 
jects, and speakers, will be announced in 
the December issue of Tur BALANCE SHEET. 


Send your dues ($2.00) now to J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and also send 
your hotel reservation to the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Panel discussions relating to the work of 
each person in the business education field 
have been well planned and will be ably 
directed by leaders in business education. 
The departmental and round table programs 
are as follows: 


Topics 


“The Use of Audio-Visual Aids” 


“Meeting Community Needs—Today and Tomorrow” 


Secondary Schools Department ‘“‘Some Salient Problems in Business Education” 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Round Table 


Distributive Education Round 
Table gram” 


Office Machines Round Table 


“Devices Used in Presenting and Developing the Various 
Steps of the Bookkeeping Cycle” 


“The Evaluation of the Distributive Education Pro- 


“Building Accurate, Effective, and Practical Goals for 


Office Machines of the Secondary, Collegiate, and Uni- 
versity Levels” 


Private School Instructors’ 


Round Table 


“The Endless and Unsolved Problems of Teaching Ad- 
vanced Shorthand Leading to Transcription” 


“How the Private Business School Serves the Public” 
“The Advantages of Teaching in a Private Business 


School” 


Secretarial Round Table 


“A Review of Outstanding Research in the Field of Secre- 


tarial Science” 


“Using Audio-Visual Aids in Shorthand and Typewriting”’ 


Social-Business Education 
Round Table 


A debate on the following topic: 
“Resolved, That Drastic Revision is Needed in the Pro- 


gram of Basic Business Education” 


Administrators’ Round Table 
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Catholic Typing Tourney 


On March 13, 1947, the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association will sponsor 
its fifteenth annual typewriting contest. The 
contest will be open to Catholic high schools 
throughout the United States and outlying 
regions. All students regularly enrolled in 
first- and second-year typewriting are eligible 
to enter this annual tourney. 

For first-year students there will be a ten- 
minute test from unfamiliar copy; for second- 
year students, a test of letter writing for 
fifteen minutes. 

Champion trophies and second- and third- 
place trophies will be awarded to the highest 
ranking schools in each of the four divisions. 
Individual sterling silver keys bearing a dis- 
tinct insignia of the association will be pre- 
sented to students doing outstanding work. 
Beautifully engraved certificates will also be 
given to students meeting standard require- 
ments. 

The officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: honorary president, Rev. ‘Terence 
Moffat, O. F. M. Cap., president, St. Joseph’s 


College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas; honorary first vice-president, Sister 
M. Remigia, C. S. A., principal, Girls Catho- 
lic High School, Hays, Kansas; honorary 
second vice-president, Sister M. Ivan, 
C. S. C., principal, St. Angela Academy, 
Morris, Illinois; president, G. W. Gatschet, 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas; national director and treas- 
urer, Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., 
dean, St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas; secretary, Sister 
M. Lucida, C. S. A., Girls Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas; assistant secretary, 
Sister M. Ildefonse, C. S. A., Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas. 


The association extends a: hearty invita- 
tion to all Catholic high schools to join the 
typing tourney in March. For application 
blanks and literature pertaining to these 
contests write to the national contest 
director: Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. 
Cap., Director, N. C. H.S. T. A., St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 
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Typing Posture 


(Typing hints as to good posture taken from the booklet entiled “Streamline Your 
Tpying” copyrighted by W. F. Herring, 102-152nd Street, Calumet City, Illinois.) 


The first essential necessary to create 
speed and accuracy in typing is to create cor- 
rect physical balance by applying correct 
typing posture. 

These are the benefits received in typing 
when correct posture at the typewriter is 
used : 

1. Your fingers will be stronger and your 
technique will improve because you will not 
raise your hands, thus overcoming a slappy 
motion. 

2. You will not hook on to a key while 
reaching from a key in the upper row to a 
key in the lower row. 

3. If you are well balanced, you will not 
squirm around and hit between two keys or 
strike the wrong key. 

4. You will have control over your key- 
board, thus allowing you to make the proper 
reach for the more difficult combinations. 
It will also enable you to speed up on the 
faster combinations and slow down on the 
slower combinations. 

First, adjust your chair. Your chair should 
be adjusted so that your feet rest firmly on 
the floor. The front of the chair should not 
create pressure on the smaller part of the 
thigh. If your chair is too low, it will cause 
you to press to the back of the chair, thus 
pulling your hands from the keyboard. Be 
certain your position does not place too 
much weight on your feet. If your chair is 
adjusted too high, it will cause you to sit near 
the end of the chair seat. Your chair should 
be comfortable. 


Seamanship Versus Business 
(Continued from page 117) 


ment is vastly inferior to the product of even 
three years ago. I can in no way account for 
it since the high school curriculum has not 
been accelerated or upgraded. The answer 
may be that I have changed. The exacting 
Navy standards and rigorous discipline 
have possibly made me ultracritical. I be- 
lieve this is the case and that the standards 
have not been let down so far as they appear 
to have been. 

I notice, too, that many schools in Penn- 
sylvania are eliminating junior business 
training from the commercial curriculum. 
In fact, in a recent letter to the administra- 
tion of this school, a representative of the 
state department of education said that the 
business knowledge gained in such a course 
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You must know how close to the type- 
writer to sit. To determine the distance, 
place your typewriter at a position so that 
your forearms will not hit the desk on which 
your typewriter rests. Sit directly in front 
of your machine. 

The end of your left knee should be di- 
rectly under your backspacer. This will give 
you the distance you should sit from your 
machine. 

Your right foot should be back toward 
your chair and your feet at least five inches 
apart. 

Your forearms should slant upward at 
approximately a thirty degree angle, so as 
to conform to the slant of the typewriter 
keyboard. It may be necessary to have your 
typewriter raised in order to obtain this 
position. 

Sit erectly and lean slightly forward. This 
will relieve all spine pressure and your fingers 
will be faster. 

Now adjust the back rest of your chair 
so that you can feel the back rest without too 
much pressure. 

Your forearm slanted upward will enable 
you to hold your fingers closer to the key- 
board. It will also relieve the weight of the 
forearm from the fingers and give you a 
faster stroke. The weight of the arm and 
forearm will rest on the elbow. 

Study your position and check your 
balance. This will help you to execute the 
other essentials necessary to increase your 


speed and reduce errors. 


can be received in other advanced commer- 
cial courses. That this argument is fallacious 
is only too evident to commercial teachers 
and need not be gainsaid, but administrators 
must be shown that an exploratory course 
of this kind is absolutely essential to weed 
out misfits. Where, may I ask, can a student 
be taught the rudiments, the absolute essen- 
tials of filing, other than in introduction to 
business in schools where no office practice 
course is in existence. The proper use of the 
telephone; how to use express, freight, parcel 
post; keeping up with the rapid changes in 
the telegraph, radiogram, cablegram; and 
automobile, fire, casualty, health, and acci- 
dent insurance are all subjects that are cov- 
ered more completely in introduction to 
business than in any other course. We must 
be on guard against a change that will lower 
the standards of the commercial department. 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


w 


The questions answered below are ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 


Ww 


Should secretarial and accounting students 
be separated for formal classroom typewrit- 
ing instruction? 

The purpose of so-called “formal” type- 
writing instruction is to develop typing 
power, and typing power is built upon a 
foundation of well-identified basic tech- 
niques. These techniques are (1) good strok- 
ing, (2) skillful machine manipulation, (3) 
how to read the copy, (4) relaxation, (5) 
quiet, motionless hands and arms, (6) eyes 
on the copy, and (7) proper mind-set. All 
of these techniques must be taught. They 
must be taught according to carefully pre- 
pared plans which include skillfully con- 
structed materials, and they must be taught 
to all students, regardless of their subject 
matter classifications. Actually, the funda- 
mentals of typewriting are the same for all 
students; they are not influenced by aca- 
demic groupings arbitrarily established for 
administrative purposes. There seems to be 
no sound reason, therefore, for separating 
these students for beginning instruction. 

In the first year, typewriting instruction 
should be the same for both groups. It 
should include specific drives for a high strok- 
ing rate plus training in associated knowl- 
edges and related understandings. It should 
include, also, experience with problem work 
of all kinds—centering, tabulation, proof- 
reading, rough draft, the use of carbon paper, 
erasing, multiple-copy, common business 
forms and letters, composition at the type- 
writer, machine manipulation, and other 
representative problems requiring the ap- 
plication of basic typewriting skill. All of 
this can be taught in one year of formal in- 
struction in either mixed or specialized 
groups. Beyond that first year, however, 
specialization may be desirable and the sepa- 
ration of students deemed necessary. 

Actually, the question raised here concerns 
the “application” of typewriting skill al- 
ready acquired and not the development of 
basic typing power. It is true that there are 
differences found in the use of typewriting 
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skill, but these differences do not necessarily 
require specialized instruction. Once typing 
power has been developed, it can be applied 
successfully to any work situation. Teachers, 
then, must be certain that their typists 
acquire a high degree of stroking skill plus 
experience with representative problems re- 
quiring an intelligent understanding and ap- 
plication of associated knowledges. With 
that background, the students will be 
equipped to handle whatever typewriting 
jobs are given them to do. 


New Appointments at Edmond 


M. L. Bast, who has 
been on the faculty of 
Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, for 
several years, has been 
appointed head of the 
commerce department. 
Two additional appoint- 
ments have been made 
to the faculty. These 
are Ralph Reed and Mrs. 
Martha Jones Rodrigues. 

Ralph Reed received 
his B.S. degree from 
Northeastern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, and his M. S. de- 
gree from the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. He previously taught 
commerce in the high schools of Muldrow 
and Sallisaw, Oklahoma. Prior to entering 
the Army, Mr. Reed was senior accountant 
and pay-roll auditor for the Oklahoma Ord- 
nance Works. During the thirty-nine months 
Mr. Reed served with the Army Air Forces, 
he was stationed with the Air Transport 
Command, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. Martha Jones Rodrigues received her 
B. A. degree from Central State College. 
After graduating she served for three and 
one-half years as administrative assistant, 
CAF-7, in the adjutant general’s office of 
the AAFTC in Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
and Texas. Mrs. Rodrigues is in charge of 
the stenographic department at Central State 
College. 

Due to the large enrollment, Mildred 
Heller, assistant to the registrar, has as- 
sumed part-time teaching as a typewriting 
instructor. Miss Heller received her B.5. 
degree from Central State College and has 
had previous teaching experience in the High 
School at Bristow, Oklahoma. 
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Applied Economics 


Third Edition - By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is really the third 
edition of a book published in two successful 
previous editions under the title of INTRO- 
DUCTORY ECONOMICS. The title has been 
changed because of the more direct applica- 
tions. The basic principles of economics are 
applied to everyday experiences as they 
affect the individual and as they affect society 
as a group. APPLIED ECONOMICS covers 
all the traditional topics and principles, but 
the feature that makes this book distinctive 
from all other economics books is the way 
the subject is presented. The author avoids 
a theoretical treatment of each topic by start- 
ing each discussion with an example that 
shows how the individual or society as a 
group is affected. Each principle is then 
developed in a step-by-step procedure with- 
out requiring the student to memorize rules 
that are meaningless to him. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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for a lively course in economics 


CONTENTS 


Unit I. The Nature of Economics 
1. What We Study in Economics 
2. Making a Living 
3. Earning and Using Income 
4. Helps for the Consumer 


Unit II. Wealth and Its Production 


5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 
6. Producing the Things We Want 
7. Owning and Managing Business 
8. Business Corporations 

9. Co-operative Societies 


Unit III. The Marketing of Goods 


10. How Goods Reach Consumers 
11. Trading at Home and Abroad 


Unit IV. Prices 


12. Value and Prices 
13. Competition and Monopoly 
14. Public-Utility Prices 


Unit V. Money and Credit 
15. Money 
16. The Money We Use 
17. Credit and Commercial Banks 
18. Savings and Investment Institutions 
19. Payments Between Countries 
20. Changes in Prices and Money Values 


Unit VI. Distributing Income 
21. Sharing What We Produce 
22. Rent for Land 
23. Wages for Labor 
24. Interest for Capital 
25. Profits for Risk Taking 


Unit VII. Economic Welfare 


26. Differences in Income and Wealth 

27. Labor Unions and Employers 

28. Economic Security 

29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, 
and Fascism 


Unit VIII. Government 


30. Government and What It Costs 
31. Paying the Cost of Government 
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Words from a Retired Business Teacher 


(A statement from Arthur Neeles, who retired from the Cleveland Public Schools} 


When the wise, old prophet, Isaiah, was 
low in spirit, God spoke to him in these as- 
suring words: “‘And, thine ears shall hear a 
voice behind thee, saying, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left.’ ” 

When I was a youth many years ago just 
starting in my teaching career, I should have 
greatly appreciated the following suggestions 
for my success, which I fortunately did dis- 
cover even if it was the hard way: 

Since most teachers desire, most of all, 
advancement in their profession, get your 
professional degrees early. You may safely 
defer your Doctor’s degree until later, but 
your Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees should 
be accomplished before you reach the age of 
thirty-five. The fact that you can have 
many degrees after your name may not make 
you a better teacher, but their accomplish- 
ment will add materially to your self-confi- 
dence. Teachers, as a rule, are too modest 
and shy. Even after you have gone as far 
as you can in your university training, 
freshen up your information a bit from time 
to time. Read widely, not always in your 
particular line or field. Learn to enjoy re- 
connoitering along the borders of your former 
training. This is the best method known to 
convince boards of education in the larger 
cities that you are ready and capable for a 
place in their school systems. How can all 
this be realized on your present low salary? 
The best and only way I know is budgeting 
for that purpose. Budgeting always hurts; 
but by doing it correctly and conscientiously, 
you can actually stretch that small income 
to twice its size. 

Early in your professional life, develop a 
hobby in which you can place in it every- 
thing you have in the way of ability, expe- 
rience, and love. If your memory is keen for 
sociology and economics and you enjoy 
meeting people, study law. Get admitted to 
the bar. There are a hundred duties requir- 
ing small skill, patience, and mental alert- 
ness which are irksome to the successful, 
big-time attorney. You can do all of them 
in your spare time, and be the richer for it. 
The work is so different and intriguing that 
it will rest you better than playing golf. It 
will keep your mind and body nimble and 
young. Learn to write a will in a hundred 
words; make it so simple, yet effective, that 
it will successfully defy any court to break 
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it. Keep out of court with your legal work. 
It is dramatic, of course, to go to court, but 
once you are there, one of you is certain to 
lose. If, by intelligent direction, you bring 
warring elements together without a court 
of law’s help, both sides are winners. ‘Thou- 
sands of contracts are entered into daily. 
You can easily earn some of the generous 
fees that are so wastefully spent by the un- 
informed in this connection. All that is 
necessary is to list the requirements of the 
parties, then write them in a simple, clear 
manner. Your knowledge of the law will 
enable you to add other necessary safe- 
guards; such contracts require no court of 
law to interpret or supervise. 

If, however, you are interested in mathe- 
matics, study accounting; the C. P. A. de- 
gree beckons you with its rich rewards. 
Small business is staggering under the load 
of financial incompetence and inadequate 
records. It is possible to devise a business 
record which the owner can carry in his 
pocket; one that is so simple that his small 
daughter can keep it. Do not forget that 
most past-due accounts may be collected in 
full with no more expense to you than a 
postage stamp if you know how. Either 
your legal or accounting training will open 
this splendid additional field to you. There 
are hundreds of other interesting hobbies 
open to commercial teachers—hobbies which 
offer intriguing experience and ample in- 
come as well. 

There are also accomplishments which add 
to your everyday living even if they do not 
add to your income. Music is one of these. 
I cannot imagine a retired teacher who does 
not have a rich enjoyment of music. When 
I am weary or confused, I listen to the su- 
perb voices of John Charles Thomas, Lucia 
Albanese, James Melton, Marian Anderson, 
and many others over the radio or through 
the magic of records. 

Early in your career you should begin 
planning for your retirement. Do this plan- 
ning in the same way that you plan for 
your children’s education. To my mind, 
nothing along this line quite matches a bit 
of land. The good earth rests and heals you. 
It is remunerative, too. No investment re- 
sponds so well to imagination and intelligent 
planning. I am quite certain that without 
some outside help you will not be able to 
live on your teacher’s pension in the way 
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you have known throughout your active 
years. It would be well to accumulate a 
separate annuity to help you. Throughout 
your life you can save immeasurably in your 
life insurance cost if you will plan it through 
the type of policy known as term insurance. 
It offers your family every protection, yet 
it is most inexpensive. What you save in 
this one item alone will build you a generous 
extra annuity. At least, do not wait until 
you are in your early fifties before you begin 
planning for your retirement. 


Do not defer your retirement until you 
have nothing left in health and spirit. Re- 
fuse to burn yourself out. At the age of 
sixty-five, if you have not wantonly squan- 
dered your physical and mental energy, you 
should still retain reasonably good eyesight 
and hearing, and in addition have a bit of 
the inquisitiveness of youth. Your step 
should still suggest vigor. To me, nothing 
is so tragic as to see a teacher trying to go 
on after his health is gone and the dotage 
of old age has set in. 


When you retire do not shun young peo- 
ple. If you do you will age rapidly. If pos- 
sible spend part of each day with children. 
Thus far they have been your life. A rosebud 
is beautiful, but no more so than is the sunny 
face of a little fellow who believes you are a 
swell person. 

After forty-six years of teaching in Ohio, I 
am retiring with no regrets. There is no lone- 
liness in my heart because my teaching career 
is over. Another career is beginning which 
will be even as pleasant as teaching. I shall 
not drench my daily conversation with 
memories of the past. That will cause you 
to become a bore and to age. The southern 
poet, Richard Henry Wilde, must have been 
thinking of us retiring teachers when he 
wrote: 

“My life shall be as it has been, 

A sweet variety of joys; 

And glory’s crown and beauty’s smile, 

And treasured hoards should seem the 

while 

The idlest of all human toys.” 


Fourth Annual Conference of Business School Council 


The fourth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools will be 
held at the Hotel Continental, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Friday and Saturday, November 
29 and 30, 1946. The executive committee 
of the Council will meet in the morning, and 
the board of directors will meet on the after- 
noon of the previous day, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 28 (Thanksgiving Day). 

Three nationally recognized educational 
leaders have been invited to appear on the 
program. ‘The first speaker will open the 
conference at 9:30 a. mM. on November 29; 
the second speaker will address the annual 
dinner session that evening; and the third 
speaker will open the Saturday morning 
session. Dr. W. A. Sutton, superintendent 
emeritus of the Atlanta, Georgia, school 
system and a past president of the National 
Education Association and now an endowed 
lecturer of Reader’s Digest, will open the con- 
ference with an inspirational address. This 
address will be followed by official reports. 
The luncheon on Friday will be under the 
joint sponsorship of the American and Na- 
tional associations, followed during the after- 
noon by meetings devoted to the interests of 
these two groups. The annual dinner on 
Friday will feature, in addition to the main 
address, a presentation of the 1946-47 pro- 
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gram of the Council and an announcement 
of the awards to those schools having the 
best catalogues during the current year. 

Since there will be at least six workshops 
sponsored by the Council during the summer 
of 1947, Saturday morning, November 30, 
will be devoted to “A Workshop Preview.” 
The first part of the program will be an in- 
spirational lecture by a nationally recognized 
leader. This will be followed by a profes- 
sional discussion of ‘““The Preparation of a 
Business School Catalogue.” The latter part 
of the morning’s program will be devoted to 
“Suggested Programs for a Workshop.” 

The Saturday luncheon will be in charge 
of the Dale Carnegie Institute. The board 
of directors will hold its final session on 
Saturday afternoon. The special feature of 
this conference will be the exhibition of 
business school catalogues arranged accord- 
ing to the size of schools from each geo- 
graphical area. 

The Hotel Continental is considered the 
best convention hotel in Chicago. It offers 
forty-two floors of hospitality and is reserv- 
ing a block of 225 rooms for those attending 
this fourth annual conference of the Council. 
The hotel requires, however, that reserva- 
tions must be made at least thirty days in ad- 
vance of the conference. 
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Adventures in Typewriting Art. This is a 35- 
mm. silent filmstrip produced by Julius Nelson. The 
filmstrip is divided into two parts, each consisting of 
forty double-size frames. The total of eighty frames 
for both parts consists of sixty-three pictures and sev- 
enteen titles. The titles are printed with the same size 
print as that found on the regular typewriter. 


Summary. The first part of “Adventures in Type- 
writing Art’’ shows designs for borders and ornaments, 
lettering and monograms, cutouts and silhouettes, car- 
toon-type designs and portraits. 

Part II of the filmstrip consists of designs for the 
advanced student. The designs shown in this part have 
the following titles: “Studies in Types of Dogs,” “The 
Period Is Not Only a Means of Punctuation,” “For 
the Children’s Play Room,” “The Typewriter at War,”’ 
“Some Natural History or A Study in Trees,” and 
“These Designs Brought Home the Bacon.” The last 
group of designs shows the six different designs that 
were winners in an annual artistic contest. (No instruc- 
tions are included to show how the designs are made.) 


Recommended Use. Students in typewriting may be 
interested in seeing the various types of designs that 
can be produced on the typewriter. It would be inter- 
esting to show the filmstrip as part of a program for the 
commercial club. Some students might be interested 
in preparing some designs to be displayed on the bulletin 
board and for parents’ night. 

Sale. “Adventures in Typewriting Art”’ is distributed 
by Artistic Typing Headquarters, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland, and is for sale only. The 
price for both parts is $5.00. Each part may be ordered 
separately at $3.00. 


What It Takes. This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip 
which may be shown in ten minutes. A record player 
that operates at thirty-three and one-third revolutions 
a minute is required. ‘‘What It Takes” is designed to 
aid in the training of retail store personnel. 


Summary. The story centers around Jean, who is 
starting her career as a variety store salesclerk. Some 
of the points included are personal appearance, han- 
dling of more than one customer at a time, following 
instructions and accepting criticisms, learning by mak- 
ing mistakes, and practices that should be avoided. 
Two of the frames enumerate the instances when it 
may be necessary to ask the advice of the supervisor or 
manager. 

Recommended Use. This visial aid should be helpful 
to high school and adult classes in the field of distribu- 
tive education because it contains many worth-while 
suggestions for the beginning retail salesclerk. 

Sale. ‘What It Takes’? may be purchased from 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Selling price is $18.50. 











How To Teach a Job. This is a 35-mm. sound 
filmstrip which may be shown in ten minutes. A record 
player that operates at thirty-three and one third revo- 
lutions a minute is required. “(How To Teach a Job” 
was released in 1946. 


Summary. This visual aid points out the four steps 
necessary to teach any job: (1) preparation, (2) pres- 
entation, (3) application, and (4) examination. The 
four steps are illustrated by situations that occur in a 
retail business. 


Recommended Use. This sound filmstrip should be 
helpful to any group interested in supervision of retail 
store employees. The co-ordinator of distributive edu- 
cation could use it to advantage in adult classes in 
management and supervision. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions may be interested in using this visual aid in 
methods classes. 


Sale. “How To Teach a Job” may be purchased from 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Selling price is $25. 


Cash Registering Made Easy. This is a 35-mm. 
sound filmstrip which requires thirty-three and one- 
third revolutions a minute and may be shown in ten 
minutes. It is one of a series of filmstrips distributed by 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser to aid in the training of 
retail sales personnel. 


Summary. As indicated by the title “Cash Register- 
ing Made Easy,” the major part of the film is devoted 
to the correct use of the cash register. Such points as 
making change, wrapping merchandise, handling re- 
funds, cashing checks, and correcting mistakes made on 
the cash register are demonstrated by a salesclerk 
named Janie. Janie is evidently a new employee and is 
endeavoring to learn the correct procedure for using 
the cash register. When Janie is in doubt about the 
procedure for handling any transaction, she calls the 
floorlady or the manager. Pictures showing the charac- 
teristics of genuine and counterfeit money are also 
included in this visual aid. 

A photo quiz follows the presentation and demon- 
stration of the correct use of the cash register. The 
audience is expected to detect the mistakes in the pic- 
ture, and the correct answers are given on the following 
frame. 


Recommended Use. This visual aid may be used in 
classes in distributive education and general business. 
It should be particularly helpful to any group of be- 
ginning workers in the field of retail selling, since the 
points emphasized are elementary in nature. The co- 
ordinator of distributive education could show this 
filmstrip to high school and adult classes. 

Sale. “Cash Registering Made Easy”’ may be pur- 
chased from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 16, New York. Selling price is $25. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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Consumer-Buyer Lessons 


The Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, announces the prepara- 
tion of a series of lessons on ““The Consumer- 
Buyer and Distribution.” These lessons are 
intended to serve as a textbook and lesson 
plans for schools, colleges, and adult con- 
sumer study groups. They will be issued in 
a series of units composed of one or more 
lessons each. There will be accompanying 
questions, problems, projects, and additional 
reference materials. 


The first two lessons in Volume I will deal 
with “The Consumer in Our Society” and 
“The Consumer Market.” Lesson 1 on “The 
Consumer in Our Society” analyzes the na- 
ture of our economic system, its underlying 
principles, and its social purposes. A sepa- 
rate section is concerned with prices and the 
price system; this section explains how prices 
are determined and discusses price policies 
now in use. The final section is concerned 
with the role of the consumer in modern 
economic society. 


Lesson 2 is an introductory discussion of 
“The Consumer Market.” It analyzes im- 
portant consumer market characteristics, 
including population, consumer income and 
purchasing power, consumer choice, factors 
which influence consumer demand, and a 
preliminary statement of the essential prob- 
lems in the selection of goods; it presents a 
classification of consumer goods and it re- 
views the consumer buying habits in relation 
to this classification. 


A purpose of “The Consumer-Buyer and 
Distribution” is to provide to those inter- 
ested in consumer education a picture of the 
work of distribution from the viewpoint of 
the consumer, including analyses of price- 
making forces, retail methods and practices, 
advertising and sales promotion, principles 
of buying, consumer protection, and other 
market factors that influence consumer 
buying. ‘Teachers and leaders of consumer 
study groups, who do not always have avail- 
able the time or materials with which to 
become expert in every phase of distribution, 
will find these lessons a quick reference. 
This series was prepared by a committee of 
experienced teachers who are experts in mar- 
keting methods and consumption economics. 


The authors are preparing a teachers’ 
guide which will provide solutions to many 
of the questions and also offer further sug- 
gestions for handling the material in the 
classroom or before the study group. 


November, 1946 








RECORD KEEPING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail 
businesses. Although the set is based on a 
retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are 
applicable to any small retail business that uses 
a cash register. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESSES is a complete operational manual on 
keeping records for a small business. A knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles is helpful in 
completing the set, but each column in the 
combined cash-journal is numbered and there 
are sufficient instructions given in the narrative 
so that students can record the information 
properly without having a knowledge of book- 
keeping. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or 
accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail 
businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeep- 
ing. 

(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and 
adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


CONTENTS OF THE SET. 


(1) A book containing detailed information 
about the records needed by small businesses, 
instructions for starting a set of records, and 
instructions and business papers for recording 
one month's transactions. 

(2) A one-book system of accounts, includ- 
ing the following: 

(a) A fixed assets register 

(b) A sales record by departments 

(c) A combined cash-journal (which also 
serves as a ledger) 

(d) An expense analysis record 

(e) An employees’ earnings record 

(3) A checkbook 

(4) A pad of pay-roll receipts 

(5) Files 


List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Letter. 1941. A 32-page, Multigraphed, paper- 
bound booklet covering the mechanics of letter writing. 
It includes numerous models with rules for the date line, 
the inside address, the salutation, the compliment- 
ary close, centering, the style, and all other mechanics 
of letter writing. Price $1.00. Order from the Hickox 
Secretarial School, 178 Tremont Street at Boylston, 
Boston 11, Massachusetts. 


Inexpensive Publications of Professional 
Interest to Business Teachers. 1946. Miscella- 
neous bulletin 3152. Prepared by Clyde W. Humphrey. 
A 9-page, duplicated bulletin containing a list of many 
different types of booklets and bulletins of interest to 
business teachers. Most of them sell for $1.00 or less. 
Available free. Order from Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, Business 
Education Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Periodicals of Professional Interest to Busi- 
ness Teachers. 1946. Miscellaneous bulletin 3148. 
Prepared by Clyde W. Humphrey. A 5-page, duplicated 
bulletin providing a comprehensive list of types of 
magazines that are of interest to business teachers. 
Available free. Order from Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, Business 
Education Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Government Publications of Profes- 
sional Interest to Business Teachers. 1946. Mis- 
cellaneous bulletin 3151. Prepared by Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey. A 5-page, duplicated bulletin containing a list 
of Government literature for business teachers. Many 
of the publications that are listed are free. Other may 
be purchased from the superintendent of documents. 
Available free. Order from Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, Busi- 
ness Education Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Metal Working 
Shop. 1945. Industrial Series No. 16. A 202-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to aid a person 
contemplating entering a metal working business. It 
contains twenty chapters, including ‘Choice of Loca- 
tion,” “Capital Investment,” “Organization of the 
Business,” “Choosing a Spot for Your Shop,” ‘“Type of 
Building and Layout,” “Getting Business,” ‘Unusual 
Sources of Business,’’ “Costs, Quotations, and Con- 
tracts,” “Credits and Collections,” ‘Financing a Busi- 
ness,” ‘Buying Materials and Supplies,” “Records and 
Bookkeeping,” “Facts on Machine Shops,” “Special 
Factors Concerning Welding Shops,” ‘Facts on Sheet 
Metal Shops,” “Ornamental Metal Shops,” “Facts on 
the Mobile Shop,” “Safety Considerations,” and 
“Methods for Expansion.” Price 35 cents. Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


OF NEW LITERATURE ° 














A Career for You. 1946. A 6-page leaflet pub- 
lished by the educational division of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. It is designed to show the career possi- 
bilities for women in the life insurance business. Avail- 
able free. Order from Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Requirements for the C. P. A. Certificate. 
1946. Miscellaneous bulletin 3156. A 5-page, dupli- 
cated bulletin that provides a list of the secretaries of 
the state boards of accountancy to which any one may 
write for information in regard to the requirements for 
obtaining a C. P. A. certificate. It also includes a bib- 
liography of references on accounting as a career. Avail- 
able free. Order from Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Business Edu- 
cation Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Buying Insurance. 1946. Consumer Education 
Series, Unit No. 8, for high school students. A 136- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet. Prepared by the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. It contains five parts 
with a total of twelve chapters. The five parts cover 
the general idea of insurance, part of Government, 
insuring oneself, insuring property, and the system of 
insurance. It covers the sharing of risks, social insur- 
ance, life insurance, health insurance, automobile in- 
surance, liability insurance, and other usual types of 
insurance. It is well illustrated and includes questions 
and problems. It is excellent for supplementary study 
or a special unit on insurance on the senior high school 
level. Price 35 cents (discounts on quantity purchases). 
Order from Consumer Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Real Estate 
and Insurance Brokerage Business. 1946. In- 
dustria] Series No. 26. A 137-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet designed to aid a person contemplating 
going into the real estate and insurance business. It 
contains twenty-four chapters, including ‘The Broker,” 
“Forms of Organization,” “Amount of Capital Needed,” 
“Operating Expenses,” ‘State Laws,” “State License,” 
“Listings of Properties and Space for Rent,” “Getting 
Customers,” “Selling Property,” ‘Closing the Deal,” 
“Leasing Property,” “Appraisal of Properties,” “‘Prop- 
erty Management,” “Mortgage Brokerage,’ “The 
Broker as a Speculative Buyer,” “Selecting and Train- 
ing Salesmen,”’ ‘Real Estate Records,” “Ethics,” 
“State Insurance Regulations,” ‘‘Duties of Insurance 
Agent,” “Classes of Insurance,” “Insurance Agents’ 
Commissions,” “Insurance Records,” and “Insurance 
Education.” Price 30 cents. Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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SPIRAL DEVELOPMENT OF CYCLES 
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The eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully 
organized development of fundamental bookkeeping prin- 
ciples. The authors have worked out a spiral development 
of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical 
treatment in the first cycle through constantly expanding 
cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many times 
in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first 
eighteen chapters. Each time the cycle is repeated some 
part of it is expanded. 


New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each 
new cycle provides an expansion of the previous principles 
and the introduction of new subject matter. At the end of 
each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, 
or practice set is available to give the student practice in 
applying the principles. 


At the end of each chapter, the student is given an oppor 
tunity to apply his knowledge to a variety of situations 
(situations involving business records, personal records, 
social records, and professional records). In other words, 
the spirals gradually expand (a) by the gradual introduc- 
tion of new subject matter and (b) by an increase in the 
variety and the difficulty of applications. 


In the eighteenth edition the authors have carefully avoided 
the presentation of a large segment of subject matter which 
then has to be broken down into small segments before 
it can be understood. Each chapter of the eighteenth 
edition is a carefully selected unit that develops a specific 
accounting principle. Illustrations are presented in step- 
by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as they 
are presented. A complete model is presented in script 
form in each chapter. Each new business term is printed 
in italic type and is clearly explained the first time that it 
is presented. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Wear or Tear 
Jasper: ‘The skunk is a very useful animal. We get 
fur from him.” 
Joan: “T’ll say we do. 
possible.” 


We get as fur from him as 


+ <a o 
Cat Ate the Canary 


“Gracious, dear, why were you trying to feed the cat 
with bird seed? I told you to feed the canary.” 
“Well, that’s where the canary is, mother.” 


. * * 
Knew His Wife 


Jones was a druggist, and when his wife ran away 
with another man he inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the local paper: 

“This is to notify the party who so kindly relieved me 
of my wife that I can supply him with liniments, band- 
ages, arnica, healing salves, absorbent cotton, iodine, 
sleeping powders, and crutches at rock-bottom prices.” 


e ee 
Not Magic 


The sleight-of-hand performance was not going very 
well. 
“Can any lady or gentleman lend me an egg?”’ asked 
the conjurer coming down to the footlights. 
“If we had one,” shouted a man in the audience, 
“‘you’d have gotten it long before this.” 
e ee 


Age of Chivalry 


It was a wet day, and as the pretty girl entered the 
crowded car, he rose to his feet. 

“No, you must not give up your seat—I insist” said 
the young woman. 

“You may insist as much as you like, Miss,’’ was the 
reply, “I’m getting off here!’’ 

ee e@ e@ 
Worth the Price 


“Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard the facts of 
both sides. Mr. Vernon had a public fight with Mr. 
Goodwin. Mr. Vernon had in his possession at the time 
one butcher knife, a club, and a shovel. Mr. Goodwin 
had on his person one hatchet, an iron wrench, and an 
iron bar. Both men plead ‘not guilty,’ each asserting a 
plea of self-defense. Have you reached a verdict?” 

“We have, your honor.” 

“And that verdict—”’ 

“We, the jury, would have cheerfully paid $1.00 a 
man to have seen the fight.” 

ee @e 
Yumpin’ Yimminy 


A Swede walked into a saloon and asked for a drink 
of squirrel whiskey. The bartender said:“‘I haven’t any 
squirrel whiskey, but have some Old Crow.” The 
Swede said: “I don’t want to fly, I yus want to yump 
round a little.” 
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Too Cheap 


Lady: “I’ll give you a dime for a kiss little girl.”’ 
Little Girl: ‘I can make more than that taking castor 
oil.”’ 
e @ e 


Moonshines 


She: ‘‘Does the moon influence the tide?” 
He: “I wouldn’t know, honey, but it sure influences 
the untied.’ 
e ee 


A Funny World 


This is a funny world, 
Its wonders never cease; 
Civilized people are at war, 
And savages are at peace. 


Younger Generation 


Father: ‘Mabel, that young man of yours stays too 
late when he calls. Hasn’t your mother said something 
to you about it?” 

Mabel: ‘‘Yes, daddy; mother says men haven’t 
changed a bit.” 

ee @ e@ 


Raising the Ante 


’ 


“T wish to announce,” said the auctioneer, “that a 
gentleman here has had the misfortune to lose a wallet 
containing $500. He tells me that a reward of $25 will 
be given to anyone returning it.’’ 

After a silence a man in the crowd shouted “T’ll give 
$30.” 

e ee 


Discretion 


It was long after midnight in the home of the famous 
author. He looked haggard and worn, for he had been 
working on his latest novel. 

“Darling,” called his wife, “are you coming to bed?”’ 

“No, I’m not,” muttered the author. “I’ve got the 
pretty girl in the clutches of the villain and I want to 
get her out.” 

“How old is the girl?” asked the wife. 

“‘She’s twenty-three,” informed the writer. 

“Then for goodness sakes put out the lights and come 
to bed,”’ snapped the weary wife. ‘“She’s certainly old 
enough to take care of herself!”’ 


eee 
First Ball Game 


A country girl attended her first ball game. After 
watching the entire game she met one of the players. 
In her sweet little way she asked, ‘‘Why does the fellow 
behind the plate wear the muzzle when it’s the one 
with the big stick in his hand that does all the growl- 
® 9”) 
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SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


By Whitmore and Wanous 


Recognizing that the goal is job-competence on an office- 
production basis, the student starts from the first day trying 
to boost his transcription speed so that it will be somewhat 
comparable to his straight-typing speed. The student pro- 
gresses through the various steps of transcribing from ac- 
curate plate notes, transcribing from his own notes taken 
from print as part of his home work, transcribing familiar 
material taken from dictation, transcribing unfamiliar 
material after the notes are ‘‘cold,”” and transcribing un- 
familiar material from notes that require editing and revi- 
sion. All these processes include training in the correct 
use of words, punctuation, capital letters, spelling, hy- 
phenating words, expressing numbers, using titles, using 
salutations, and using complimentary closes in letters. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Matured gentleman wishes connection with good 
business college to act as manager or inside registrar. Has 
had many years of experience. No teaching. Address, 
No. 41. 


Are you looking for a young woman college graduate 
with business school experience to teach secretarial, 
sales, English, or related subjects in your school? Ad- 
dress, No. 42. 


Man, 45, with M. B. A. degree and 17 years’ experience 
teaching business courses in high school and business 
college, desires position in a small college or high-grade 
business college teaching courses in accounting and 
allied subjects or a combination of accounting and 
stenography. References good. Now employed but can 
accept a new position on short notice. Address, No. 49. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
WANTED: Teacher of all commercial subjects, gen- 
tleman past middle age desiring some outdoor life, for 


light teaching in small town school located in Mid-South 
near health resort. Address, No. 43. 


WANTED: Certified public accountant to head ac- 
counting department of outstanding Mid-west business 
school. Excellent salary and good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address, No. 51. 


WANTED: Woman to teach shorthand and type- 
writing in business school. Excellent salary. Give age, 
educational background and experience in first letter. 
Address, No. 52. 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED: To buy interest in a business school now 

in operation. Give all information as to equipment, 


Connecticut Conference 


On Saturday, October 5, the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, held a 
state-wide business education conference 
under the general chairmanship of Frank H. 
Ash. 

The morning session was devoted to the 
topic “Better Co-operation for Better Edu- 
cation and Better Business in Connecticut.” 
Speakers on the program represented educa- 
tion and business. 

At the luncheon Thomas J. Dodd of 
Lebanon, Connecticut, spoke on the topic 
“My Experiences as U.S. Prosecutor at the 
Nuernberg Trials.” 

During the afternoon there were three 
different sections devoted to production in 
business and education, distribution and 
marketing, and administration. 

The conference was closed with a reception 
and tea. 
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courses taught, etc., in first letter. All replies treated 
with the utmost confidence. Address, No. 48. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Modern business school in the North- 
west. Enrollment about 100—65 day students, 35 night 
students. About half of them enrolled for 18 months 
courses paying $25 a month. Fine territory. $10,000 cash. 
Cash receipts last month about $3,000. Address, No. 44. 


FOR SALE: Secretarial school with excellent reputa- 
tion established in large northwest Ohio city. Approved 
for Gl instruction. This two- or three-teacher school has 
a capacity for 40 day students and 60 night students. 
Located in city’s largest and most modern building. 
Office, reception room, and school have washed air. 
Modern equipment includes steel furniture, draperies, 
and carpet. Good income. Other responsibilities require 
owner’s time. Address, No. 45. 


FOR SALE: Small but well-equipped business col- 
lege in central Texas. Ideal for man and wife operation. 
Owner wishes to retire. School established in 1919. Ad- 
dress, No. 46. 


FOR SALE: Business school located in Illinois. Es- 
tablished in 1911. Good reputation; excellent income; 
low overhead. Approved for GI training. Address, No. 47. 


FOR SALE: A nationally-known business college in 
a major southern city. Owners desire to retire. With 
its exceptional history, this school has splendid pros- 
pects. Price, $35,000. Address, No. 50. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One brand new Stenotype machine, 
never used. Address, Ernestine Gardner, Ohio City, Ohio. 


Radio in Business Education 


On August 3 the business and vocational 
education department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, spon- 
sored a summer conference on the subject of 
“Radio in Business Education.”” The pro- 
gram was under the general supervision of 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 

The main speaker on the program was 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, program director 
of the radio council of the Chicago Public 
Schools and program director of the FM 
Station WBEZ. She is also a member of the 
executive committee of the School Broadcast 
Conference. Mrs. Marshall, who served on 
the faculty of Teachers College during the 
summer, used the students in her classes in 
the business education department to dem- 
onstrate several scripts that were prepared 
by the class. These scripts were used to show 
how radio can be used in business education. 
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Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


By McKINSEY AND PIPER 


The new BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourfh 
Edition, represents a high degree of refinement. It is 
constructed of short chapters reasonably uniform in 
length. The progress is developed smoothly. Ample 
opportunity is provided for personal and family records 
along with business records. Plenty of opportunity is 
provided for applying bookkeeping principles to numer- 
ous personal uses, such as keeping records for a club, 
a church, a class, and many other types of organiza- 
tions. Considerable attention is given to records of 


small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the accuracy 
represent ideals that are seldom attained but are actu- 
ally available in these new volumes. You must see them 


in order to appreciate their outstanding merits. 
4 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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CONTENTS — FIRST YEAR 


Property and Property Rights 


Effect of Business Operations on Property 
and Property Rights 


The Balance Sheet 

The Statement of Profit and Loss 
Accounts 

Proprietorship Accounts 
Proprietorship Accounts (Concluded) 
The Source of the Ledger Entries 
The Trial Balance 

Adjusting the Ledger 

Closing the Ledger 


Closing, Balancing, and Transferring Ac- 
counts 


The Working Sheet 


Application of Principles — Practice Set 
No. 1 


Bookkeeping Applied to Personal Needs 

The Balance Sheet 

The Statement of Profit and Loss 

Accounts Receivable and Sales Records 

Accounts Payable and Purchases Records 

Notes Receivable 

Notes Payable ; 

Fixed Assets and Depreciation 

Merchandise and Expense Accounts 

Cash Records 

Cash Records (Concluded) 

The General Journal 

The Working Sheet 

Completing the Periodic Summary 

Application of Principles — Practice Set 
No. 2 

Bookkeeping Applied to Family Needs 


Bookkeeping for a Small Cash Grocery 
Business 


Bookkeeping for a Small Restaurant 
Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 
Interest 

Bank Discount 

Cash Discount 

Business Vouchers and Forms 
Business Vouchers and Forms (Concluded) 
Bad Debts 

Accrued Expenses 

Accrued Income 

Social Security Taxes 


Application of Principles — Practice Set 
No. 3 


Controlling Accounts 
Partnerships 

Corporations 

Supplementary Written Exercises 
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Letters to Parents 


On the assumption that informed parents 
are usually co-operative parents, Topeka 
High School, Topeka, Kansas, has tried 
sending out a letter to parents in connection 
with some of the business classes. This plan, 
as described by Rida Duckwall, is as follows: 

Mimeographed copies of the letter are 
given out in class during the first six weeks’ 
period. The instructor discusses the letter 
carefully with the students to be sure they 
understand the meaning of each part. The 
students are asked to take the letter to their 
parents. The letter itself contains a request 
that it be kept for future reference. 

Letters vary somewhat in content, de- 
pending upon the type of course and the 
manner in which the subject is handled. 
The shorthand letter covers the following 
points: 

. General procedure for class work 

2. Directions for homework 

3. Ways in which parents can help with homework 
. Types of tests given 

5. Requirements for passing 
. Invitation to parents to visit the class 

The letter used in beginning typewriting 
discusses general classroom procedures, dif- 


ferences in speed, and the factors that affect 
speed. It is important for both students and 
parents to understand that all students are 
not going to type at exactly the same rate of 
speed any more than they all talk or walk at 
the same rate of speed. The important thing 
is for each student to strive to improve his 
own rate of speed. If parents understand 
that their child is doing his best and yet is 
not at the top of the class in speed, they are 
much more likely to assume an attitude that 
will be helpful to the child. 

The parents who have themselves had 
typing or shorthand will be more sympa- 
thetic and helpful than those who have not 
had it; but even those who studied these 
subjects were probably subjected to methods 
quite different from the ones used today. 
Consequently, the parents sometimes wonder 
what the teacher is trying to do. As soon as 
they understand, they are usually willing to 
co-operate in any way possible. 

The many favorable comments received 
from parents on the letters which have been 
sent home indicate their appreciation of the 
effort to give them a better understanding of 
classroom activities. 











Appointments at Paterson 


Dr. C. S. Wightman, president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey, has announced the appointment 
of three new members to the faculty in the 
department of business education. Christine 
Stroop, Stanford Hendrickson, and Louis C. 
Nanassy began their teaching duties at the 
opening of the fall semester. 

In addition to the five full-time faculty 
members in the business education depart- 
ment, there are also five visiting lecturers 
who serve in the part-time division of the 
college. These lecturers are Milton Kap- 
statter, Arts High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Charles Kraemer, assistant professor 
of business administration, Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York; Dr. William M. 
Polishook, assistant principal and head of the 
business education department, Scott High 
School, East Orange, New Jersey; Howard 
C. Tracy, Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; and Edith J. Tuchman, West 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Dr. M. Herbert Freeman is the head of the 
department of business education at New 
Jersey State Teachers College. Howard L. 
Haas has been associated with the depart- 
ment since the first year of its organization. 
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Miss Ross Appointed in Idaho 


On September 1 Virginia E. Ross was ap- 
pointed assistant professor in charge of 
secretarial studies and commercial teacher 
training at the University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Idaho. 

Miss Ross is a native of Elyria, Ohio. 
Since 1944 she has been an instructor at the 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. She is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and received her Master’s 
degree from New York University, New 
York City. 


Junior College Enrollments 


The junior colleges of the United States, 
of which there are now 630, have enrolled a 
total of at least 355,000 students, according 
to the results of a survey by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, of which Dr. 
Jesse P. Bogue is executive secretary. 

The 355,000 students who entered junior 
colleges this fall are just half as‘many stu- 
dents as were enrolled in all of higher educa- 
tion in 1943-44, as enumerated in the recent 
Snyder report to President Truman. Ap- 
proximately 153,000 veterans are included 


in the 355,000. 
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